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Editorial. 


OL. ROOSEVELT’S words on the receipt of the 
news that his son, Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, had 
fallen in an aérial battle with the Germans were 
not only in his high spirit, but, we like to believe, 

they were also typical of what a million fathers would have 
said were they as gifted in speech as he is. “Quentin’s 
mother and I are very glad,” he said, “that he got to the 
front and had the chance to render some service to his 
country and to show the stuff there was in him before his 
fate befell him.” A commentator has called it philo- 
sophical, stoical, this reaction to the supreme sacrifice 
by a man of great soul. What impoverished words in- 
deed, these two, for such a triumphant message over his 
own dead! ‘They were “very glad that he had the chance 
to render some service to his country.” That is the 
superb sentiment of a patriot, the unfeigned and great 
offering of a militant soul who while he sees visions 
also works mighty works, in both himself and his off- 
spring. Stoicism? Philosophy, in the common sense? 
These latter mean resignation, hopelessness, with nothing 
gained and all in doubt. We who profess and call our- 
selves Christian believe this utterance is ours, not in any 
exclusive, separatistic sense, but as the very best that 
could be said, the fit expression of our religion, the best 
religion in the world. We remember Mrs. Roosevelt on 
Mothers’ Day said, “four sons in the fighting line are 
my epistle written on the heart and read of all men.” 


ET our rejoicing in the successes of our arms be 
mindful of their holy sacrifice for us. Let us not 
exaggerate the significance of the gains thus far. Great 
as the promise is, we Americans are only crossing the 
threshold of the World War into the largest and hard- 
est arena which ever challenged the gladiators of man- 
kind. ‘To-morrow requires as much as, and more than, 
to-day has achieved. We go on with them, an innumer- 
able company at home, with renewed determination and 
with religious consecration. They shall be victors, and 
we shall be marching with them wherever danger lies, 
in prayer for their trrumph, and in unmeasured love for 
their unfaltering likeness to Jesus Christ, who died for 
the world. 
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NEE all of Detroit is the industrial Utopia of Henry 
Ford. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, headed an outraged company of men 
of that thriving motoropolis against the obviously con- 
ventional board of directors of the House of Correction, 
demanding an investigation of the charges of many 
prisoners that they were being ill-treated. The better 
opinion of the city acknowledges that the business admin- 
istration of the reformatory is a success; from a stand- 
point of human repair the verdict is that it is an abomi- 
nation. It has not penetrated the proud. city on the lakes 
that prisoners are human beings, our brothers still, and 
the first and last consideration these days. The returns 
on the ledger are scanned after the results in restoration 
are surveyed. That is the revolution in prison manage- 
ment. It may wound Detroit’s pride, but it is good for 
it to learn that because a city is a success in one respect, 
is no guarantee that it will be equal in wisdom in other 
and higher fields of service. The investigation goes for- 
ward, at the hands of a reluctant mayor, we are informed, 
and we await the findings with hopefulness. We extend 
our congratulations to our colleague, not only for his 
armed and effectual indignation, but for his decision not 
to yield to his importuning fellow-citizens to run for 
city council. We commend his example to Mr. Ford. 


ET no one become so obsessed of the Great War as to 
think that what has been done in Detroit is due to an 
exceptional and sporadic laxity. On the contrary, many 
things in our life have gone to pot. The whole social 
fabric is probably at this moment in the worst condition 
in twenty years. Let one try to get a man to do a job. 
The slackening in honest industry because of war wages 
and prevailing short hours is to be met at every turn 
from one’s washerwoman to one’s motor repair man 
(if one is so unfortunate as to have a car). They not 
merely get unusual pay but they do unusual work— 
the worst, is it not, that one ever paid for? A workaday 
depravity among those who are sated with a prosperity 
as artificial as it is bound to be short-lived, is upon us, 
and the effect of it will not soon be counteracted. When 
some of our literary and reforming friends begin talking 
about that heroic futurist business of social reconstruc- 
tion after the war, let us tell them to correct the present 
shameful evils. A few more examples like that of 
Mr. Shippen will do us infinitely greater good than all 
of the engineering on paper and platforms for the new 
era. Besides, the war is not yet won. These iniquities 
are at our doors. A prophet is not a forecaster, but a 
man—or a woman—who tackles the immediate job with 
both hands. 


HE weakness of the pacifist, illustrated in Mr. 

Holmes’s letter in this issue, is that he stands for the 
absolute supremacy of the individual conscience. ‘This 
is an absurdity in life and in reason. ‘There is no warrant 
for any such individualism. ‘The individual conscience 
must fit into the social conscience, must serve the com- 
mon welfare. ‘The one message which Mr. Holmes used 
to proclaim to the exclusion of all others was the su- 
premacy, the all-determinativeness of the social con- 
science. Everything was of, by, and for society. The 
individual conscience, we recall, amounted to nothing, 
was the cause of nothing. Now the individual is every- 
thing, according to Mr. Holmes, especially if he be in 
the minority. From this position we dissent as heartily 
as we did from his social gospel. His defence of the 
Quakers against our opinion amuses us because he thinks 
Jesus Christ was wrong in lashing the money chang- 
ers, and says so in his book, “New Wars for Old.” Yet 
he would silence us. He adroitly uses the words “attack” 
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and “defence” in describing our agreement with those 
representative Friends who choose the war with Jesus 
Christ’s approbation, as they explicitly declare in their 
formal statement, in preference to what they call the 
man-made disciplihe of the Society of Friends. We leave 
the other points he makes to the discrimination of those 
who have delight in analysis and logic. Our reasoning 
is summed up in this: This is a holy war we wage. 
Those who are not for it are against it. If they are 
against it, we believe they are against the Kingdom of 
God and his Christ. We oppose them as we urge the 
righteousness of the cause and our duty therein. ‘Thus 
we think and thus we speak, though such a paragon of 
sufferance and silence in the presence of his enemies as 
the beloved Holmes (whose ways have always been the 
ways of pleasantness, tolerance, and peace) cry out 


against us. 


Mis than a half-million free dental operations have 
been performed on men in the two arms of the 
Service during the past year by the members of the 
Preparedness League of American dentists, 15,000 in all. 
The gift of these men of an estimated twelve per cent. of 
their income is infinitesimal—though it is great and 
generous—compared with the godsend their skilful min- 
istration means to their patients. What may accurately 
be called the most careless physical habit of the people 
of this country is their neglect of their teeth. We have 
come hardly more than a step from that unspeakable day 
when boys and girls grew into young manhood and 
womanhood almost vying with one another as to who 
should be fitted first with false teeth. The highly civil- 
ized preparation for the distinction, if such it should be, 
was the utter inattention to the mouth, and the regretless 
regard for each new decaying tooth. Dentists have been 
teaching us many things, not the least credible of which 
is that an unclean mouth is the source of innumerable 
ailments; for is not the mouth the gateway to the body? 
Our low dental morale is strikingly attested by the fact 
that there is almost no standard of admission for soldiers 
or sailors. The present writer was informed by a lieuten- 
ant of the Army, a dentist, that eighty per cent. of the 
men who came into his receiving-post needed immediate 
and unusual surgical attention. Booker Washington said 
that when he went to Hampton Institute his first step 
up from slavery was the use of a toothbrush. 


Ca SIDERING that they have been sore bestead 
in at least three of their fourteen or fifteen branches, 
for their alleged sympathy with Germany, the Luther- 
ans in their outgivings are subject to closer scrutiny 
than other communions. ‘The arraignment, therefore, 
of American theologians for their “German rational- 
ism,” in the Lutheran Standard, will appear to many 
persons as camouflage, applied feverishly, to cover 
cases of unpatriotic sympathies. We believe that the 
younger generations are as loyal and as devoted as the 
great majority ; but we also believe that more bold speak- 
ing at the outset, more real affirmation of American 
passion in the present crisis, would have made our 
friends stand in better grace, and incidentally made 
such suspicious things as the hectic assault on alleged 
rationalism unnecessary. ‘lo associate the instructions 
which are now in force in German militarism with the 


instruction that American students in Germany acquired 
of even such liberals as Pfleiderer and Harnack, is ab- — 

We find it hard _ 
Our cotemporary simply sails on with its 


ject ignorance or wilful perversion. 
to. choose. 
generalities, specifying nothing in proof of its wicked 
misrepresentation, ‘The truth is that among the best- 
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trained men in all theological faculties of importance in 
America to-day there are scores of theologians and reli- 
gionists who count it all gain to have studied under the 
admirable disciplines of German universities. We ap- 
pend the following froin the Standard as an overheated 
exhibit: “They [American theologians] welcomed the 
Germanism of philosophy and theology born across the 
ocean; they caught it up in their schools and seminaries ; 
they preached it from their pulpits or had German prop- 
agandists-preach and teach it for them; they saturated 
their Sunday-school literature with it; they went over 
to German universities to become inoculated with the 
germ and came back io inoculate others on this side; 
they have been crying out to one another for years, and 
even to us Lutherans, ‘Great is Diana of the Germans!’ 
while the Lutheran Church has stood like a wall against 
this avalanche of rationalism, materialism, and event- 
ual infidelity and godlessness. These are the destruc- 
tive forces that are worse than war and bloodshed, yes, 
that must lead to war and bloodshed and to every other 
stench that issues fromthe mouth of hell.” 


RITING according to the rules of grammar cannot 

be too scrupulous with reference to faulty expres- 
sion. But sometimes excessive, we may really say me- 
ticulous, care defeats itself, and prevents the expression 
of an idea a writer has entire right to express. A stiff 
application of the rules about the use of “can” and “may” 
might prevent an author from getting by the barbed wire 
of electrocuting proof-reading with an idea which would 
require the use of “can,” however easily the reader might 
suppose him ignorant of the distinction between “can” 
and “may.” Nervous sensitiveness of this sort is observ- 
able in the frequency with which “were” is used after 
“whether” when the fact the writer is conveying requires 
“was.” We are informed that a report once made a man 
say “may we” when he not only did not say but did not 
mean “may we.” He complains that when he said “can’t 
we” he really meant exactly what he said, and nothing 
else. Even in an academic palace it ought to be possible 
to speak well and at the same time truly. 


» 


Entrance Requirements for Ministers. 


TT week, th it is a good paper throughout, this. 


week, there is one piece of news in the Register 
‘that is better by far than all the rest. The article 
on “To Provide a Stronger Ministry” signifieth some- 
thing. When it is read by the knowing ones, there will 
be more than one fervid “Hallelujah!” It brings us 
as a communion in Christendom one step nearer to 
the beatific goal where we shall be free from _theo- 
logical freaks and religious curios. 
persons and ideas. For surely we are the first to de- 
clare that our undisciplined freedom in churchly ad- 
ministration has visited upon us a motley assortment 
of nondescripts. Make a survey of the past fifty years, 
gathering into a group the odd souls who have found 
their place in due time to obscurity and uselessness by 
the simple operation of natural law in the spiritual world, 
ruining churches in the process, and one has an exhibi- 
tion wonderful to behold and tragical to think about. 
The two points of comfort are that the Church has 
persisted with growing power in despite, and that the 
queer ones have attained to no place in our affairs. The 
great tradition lives. 
Once anybody, it seemed, could become a Unitarian 
minister, sans training, sans sense, and, we must con- 
fess it with shame, sans moral character. That was the 
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loose way of the Church which gloried in perfect free- 
dom, in the individual’s divine right to be a fool and a 
knave,—and a Unitarian! In recent years we have 
changed much of that, though, as one of our leading 
men has said, we probably have the least properly edu- 
cated ministry in American Protestantism. We are 
speaking, of course, of the incomers, and not of our 
own institutions’ products. In our church the men who 
compose at least one-half the ministry come from other 
denominations. It is not the proper time to enlarge upon 
this fact; what it means from a psychological standpoint 
requires special and elaborate treatment. The practical 
result, which every layman understands, is that to find 
a man for the duties of a parish minister who will ad- 
minister pure religion and not be an ecclesiastical anar- 
chist is the most difficult task that confronts parish com- 
mittees. In saying this we are not condoning the paro- 
chial monstrosities among laymen, of whom we have 
hundreds. 

There is great cause for rejoicing, therefore, in this 
news of entrance requirements for ministers. Some 
day, by the way, we should exact them of laymen. If 
one is surprised that certain favorite books are not in the 
list of required reading, one will not question the appo- 
siteness of those which are given. The commission 
seems to us to have performed its task adequately. 
More material, we would suggest, should be available 
on the practical work of administering ‘a Unitarian 
parish. It is unlike any other congregation. Would it 
not be a desirable thing, also, to supplement the read- 
ing with a course of intensive study and lectures under 
the personal direction of appointed men who have 
solved the problems of the actual ministry? A Uni- 
tarian Plattsburg of six weeks would do wonders for the 
liberal cause. One contemplating fellowship with us 
arrives at poor conclusions of his prospective tasks 
merely by reading. The life is more than the printed 
page. It is personality. alive, experienced and success- 
ful in the work, and therefore inspiring and wise in 
counsel. We advise as the next step a prescribed course 
of personal contacts with our representative men. 

With all due praise to those who have gone before, 
our present generation of ministers is richer in the 
common touch and in the mastering of the common 
problems of the common religious life than the men 
of any former period. In other times we rejoiced in 
brilliant individuals, and beheld them often afar off. 
They were in no proper sense leaders. That is to say, 
as a rule they had no genius for organization. Methods 
of efficiency were unknown to them. To-day such men 
as those who stood like mountain-peaks are rarer, but 
the average of our clergy are far above their forerun- 
ners in the uplands of practical ability and religious 
usefulness. 

There will be no preposterous cry that we have by 
this forward move violated the principle of freedom. 
We have merely made lawful and orderly what has 
been the beautiful but ineffectual tradition of freedom 
in our holy Church. We have grievously suffered from 
half-baked and rattle-pated men with no background 
of either scholarship or good manners. Now we are 
going to put up the bars forever to those who have no 
proper respect for the religious opinion of mankind. 
Let those who have charge of the examination of can- 
didates for admission be as high as rigid in their stand- 
ards. We are in no need of other than the best men. 
We could close scores of our churches this day and 
leave their communities none the poorer. We are on the 
threshold of a new era, we devoutly believe, and we shall 
eagerly report signs of progress in our administration 
of the affairs pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 
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News of the Qeck. | 


ORTENTS of final victory for Allied arms were 
Penersing from the welter of events on the west 

front as the week began. Before the German offen- 
sive which was launched on July 15 was a day old, it 
revealed unmistakable signs of weakness in the German 
war machine. ‘The striking power of the German Army 
appeared less effective at the outset than that of any of 
the four correlated offensives that had preceded it since 
the great thrust in Picardy last March. By July 17 the 
German attacking forces had succeeded in crossing the 
Marne between Chateau-Thierry and Dormans. Hardly 
had the Germans accomplished this feat, however, when 
a counter-attack on a large scale, carried on for the most 
part by French and American troops, disclosed the pa- 
ralysis in the enemy’s sword arm. By July 22 the Ger- 
mans had not only been driven back across the Marne 
but had been compelled to abandon the line of the Marne. 
With the fall of Chateau-Thierry at the beginning of the 
week, it became apparent, not only that the fifth phase 
of the German drive toward Paris, Rheims, and Chalons 
had been a complete failure but also that Gen. Foch had 
wrested the initiative from the enemy and was himself 
carrying out, with brilliant success, an offensive in the 
second battle of the Marne that promised results as sig- 
nificant as those that Gen. Joffre attained in the first 
battle of the same name. 


&; Reeee part which the American Expeditionary Forces 
played in this historic reversal of parts was gener- 
ously acknowledged in all Allied quarters. The nu- 
merical force which the American people have already 
placed in the trenches that defend the common “frontier 
of freedom” was recently put at more than 700,000 men 
by Gen. March, the chief of staff at Washington. By the 
end of this month, it was estimated, there would be more 
than 1,200,000 Americans on the soil of France. The 
presence of these young, fresh, and eager soldiers in the 
line was disclosed as the Allied counter-offensive de- 
veloped, by increasingly frequent references in French 
official bulletins to American achievements in checking 
the German advance, in throwing the enemy back to the 
north bank of the Marne, and in wresting the pivotal 
point of Chateau-Thierry from the enemy. 


FLASH of the spirit of American soldiers and com- 
manders in the pending struggle in the Soissons- 
Rheims salient appears in the reply of an American 
general, unnamed in the despatches from the front, to 
his French commander after an orderly retreat by the 
Americans before overwhelming forces in the vicinity 
of Chateau-Thierry at the beginning of the German 
offensive. ‘I'‘o the assurances of his French chief that 
his men needed rest and that nothing would be lost by a 
short delay in the recovery of the lost positions, the 
American general wrote: “We regret being unable, on 
this occasion, to follow the counsels of our masters, the 
French; but the American flag has been forced to retire. 
This is unendurable, and none of our soldiers would 
understand their not being asked to do whatever is pos- 
sible to re-establish a situation which is humiliating to 
us and unacceptable to our country’s honor. We are 
going to counter-attack.” Accordingly the Americans 
counter-attacked with spirit, and the immediate result 
of their enterprise was the recovery of the lost positions 
and an additional mile of French territory held by the 
enemy. 
MPORTANT as were the results already achieved in 
I the Soissons-Rheims salient at the beginning of the 
week, further successes on an increasingly large scale ap- 
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peared to be foreshadowed by the trend of events. Caught 
by two vigorous converging movements west of Rheims 
and south and southeast of Soissons, the German armies 
in the Soissons-Rheims salient were being subjected to 
enormous strategic pressure. The Germans faced the 
choice of a northward and eastward retreat amid the 
gravest difficulties or a flanking movement which threat- 
ened to cut off the road in their rear and expose them to 
almost certain destruction. It appeared that the Crown 
Prince had elected the first alternative. A general re- 
tirement from the entire sector, with heavy losses, seemed 
to be the future course of the German commander. 


N Washington and in all the other Allied capitals the 
news from the Marne was received with the utmost 
satisfaction. Some of the highest military authorities, 
both in France and in America, gave voice to the convic- 
tion that the operations which began on July 15 were 
destined to shake the entire German line in France, to set 
the Germans in motion toward their own frontier, and 
to hasten the ending of the war by months. Throughout 
America the bulletins from Paris and from the American 
headquarters were received as pledges of a victory that 
would restore peace to the world at a date considerably 
in advance of the most optimistic previous forecasts. 


IGNIFICANT as are the Allied successes from the 

military point of view, their full value cannot be ap- 
preciated without a glance at the political events that 
ushered in the latest German offensive. Back of the 
massing of German man-power and gun-power for the 
abortive dash over the Marne, on the road to Paris, were 
the “peace speeches” which were made by the German 
Chancellor, von Hertling, and the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron Burian. A few days 
before the Germans struck on the Marne, Germany’s 
spokesman once more reiterated the determination of 
the Central Powers to win a “just” peace, and indicated 
the basis of that “just” peace by the announcement that 
Germany would keep Belgium as a “pawn for negotia- 
tions.” Just as the guns were about to begin their 
thunder, Baron Burian announced, “We are prepared to 
discuss everything except our own territory.” Com- 
ments of the Allied press on these two official enemy 
utterances pointed out emphatically that neither Germany 
nor Austria-Hungary appeared to have sensed the prin- 
ciple underlying the determination of the Allied nations to 
win the war. 


RIM was the echo of the Russian revolution that 

came from Ekaterinburg at the end of last week, 
when it was announced that Nicholas Romanoff, former 
Czar of all the Russias, had been executed by the Bolshe- 
vik authorities on the discovery that his name was being 
used in a counter-revolutionary movement. ‘This an- 
nouncement from official Bolshevik sources at Moscow 
verified previous reports that the deposed sovereign had 
come to his end. 


MERICAN capital on a considerable scale will par- 
A ticipate in financing China, under the terms of a 
decision announced by the Government at Washington 
last week. Under this decision American bankers will 
be permitted to loan money to Japan, up to a figure ap- 
proximating $50,000,000, provided that all outstanding 
loans are cancelled and that all loans are shared in by 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. The Chi- 
nese Government has been exerting itself for several 


months past to obtain access to American banks. It is 


understood that American bankers have accepted the 
conditions for the loan laid down by the Government. — 
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NE of the dramatic incidents of,the Allied offensive 

on the Marne was the death, in an aérial engage- 
ment, of Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, of the aviation sec- 
tion of the American army, and youngest son of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. When informed of -his bereavement 
by reports from the front, which were subsequently con- 
firmed from enemy sources, the former President said, 
“Quentin’s mother and I are very glad that he got to 
the front and had a chance to render some service to his 
country and to show the stuff that was in him before his 
fate befell him.” Mr. Roosevelt’s utterance was widely 
commented upon in the press of two continents as ex- 
pressive of the devoted spirit of American fathers. 


Brevities. 


Our observation of the patrons of professional base- 
ball, now about to die for the duration of the war, is 
that they would get much more relaxation and benefit 
for body and soul if they would play some game instead 
of sitting lazily in the grandstand and bleachers with 
only a raucous vocal effort to relieve their indolence. 

Some one, looking upon a copy of “The Angelus,” 
asks pertinently: Why not, like the peasants, stop a 
moment in the midst of toil, bow in veneration and 
prayer, lifting up the life to that of the Maker? Let the 
church bells ring at a given hour. We Americans would 
richly gain from this devotion, and so would our cause. 
The Senate of the United States has acted upon the 
suggestion, and we hope the idea will become law, 
with, of course, no taint of sectarianism. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Of Two Opinions, Suppress Ours ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have been pondering your defence of your recent 
attacks on our friends, the Quakers. You justify your 
attitude on the ground that their “religious principles 
are .. . profoundly wrong’’—that is to say, you think 
that they are wrong! 

I am wondering if this is not exactly what the Phari- 
sees said in defence of their attitude toward Jesus. 

I am wondering if this is not just what the Anglicans 
said in defence of their attitude toward John Wesley. 

I am wondering if this is not precisely what the Uni- 
tarians of the 4o’s and 50’s said in defence of their atti- 
tude toward Theodore Parker. 

I am wondering if this is not what persecutors of every 
age have said in defence of their attitude toward heretics. 

And I am wondering what would happen to you and 
me if “Billy” Sunday had the power to do to Unitarians 
what the Government has to do to Quakers, or other 
pacifists. 

Is it possible, dear comrade, that you as a member 


of the political majority are not ready to grant to the 


political minority what you as a member of the theological 
minority insist shall be granted to that minority? 

And is it possible that, under the stress of genuine 
emotion, you have forgotten the way to condemn prin- 
ciples which you think to be wrong, and at the same 
time respect and protect men whom you see to be 
faithful ? ; 

_I remember years ago hearing Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
say, in introducing the late Dr. Benjamin Trueblood 
to an American Unitarian Association audience, that if 
he had not been a Unitarian, he would have been, or he 
hoped he would have been, a Quaker. We all saw this 
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spiritual connection then. Must difference of opinion, 
even in so vital a question as that of war, blind us to this 
connection now? 


Joun Haynes Hotes. 
New York Crry. 


The Physiology of Jesus Christ. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have just read the Register of July 4. Whoever 
wrote the article “Religion and Melodrama” went straight 
to the heart of the most grievous phase of orthodoxy. 
“The majority have been more interested in the physi- 
ology of Jesus Christ than in his religion.” Your refer- 
ence to the Philadelphia convention of believers in the 
“Second Coming” is sensible and fully as sympathetic as 
the facts justify. 

Things like these, though encouraged by the Sunday 
School Times and abetted or acquiesced in by other 
orthodox organs, make me wonder why Unitarians con- 
ceive that religion would be well served by our merger 
with such bodies. Where would truth be served then, 
and how ? N. 

Boston, Mass. 


Happy Editor ! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I cannot understand F. K. Gifford’s condemnation of 
the Register as a “moral slacker” on up-to-date Unitarian 
principles. I have found it lately more morally stimu- 
lating as well as more interesting than usual, and I have 
been a subscriber for thirty years. More people will 
stop a religious paper if it fails to interest and inspire 
them than for insufficient preaching of doctrines. 

Now, as I am writing, a word about women preachers, 
and the woman who does like to see a man in the pulpit, 
even if a woman gives a better sermon. As for looks, 
probably the majority would like the looks of a woman 
in the pulpit as well as in the choir. The Episcopalians 
try to conceal the looks of their preachers, or make them 
look like women. Why cannot they give the women 
preachers a chance? Fortunately the success of an editor 
does not depend on looks or sex. J. M. Moses. 

Barnsteab, N.H. 


Getting the Scripture Straight. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The appreciation of Washington Gladden in last week’s 
Register is a deserved tribute—strong and forceful, and 
voicing the feeling of a great many Unitarians as well as 
others. 

It is also accurate, except in one-reference,—that in 
which the biblical “Thou art the man” appears to be 
attributed to Isaiah. JI am the son of an old-fashioned, 
strictly orthodox Baptist minister, and the one thing con- 
sidered most important in my childhood’s home was a 
knowledge of the contents of the Bible. I claim no 
superior knowledge in that field; but my experience has 
been almost identical with that of a former editor of the 
Christian Register, who wrote his autobiography under 
the title of “A Baptist Meeting-House.”’ 

It would not be at all strange if Isaiah had used these 
direct words “ad hominem,” but the Scriptures furnish 
no evidence that he did. ‘The prophet Nathan, however, 
with his parable of the rich man who took the poor man’s 
lamb, after observing David’s indignation at such a heart- 
less deed, says to the king, “Thou art the man.” See 
2 Sam. xii. Nathan has not the fame of Isaiah, or, as 
we must now say, of either of the Isaiahs; but his visit 
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to David, related in this chapter, has won him a place 
which the Bible student should not forget. 


H. R. Hupparp. 
P.S. I shall not follow my friend Gifford’s example — 
wholly. I shall imitate him in speedily sending the 


amount due on my subscription, but shall ask to have the 
Register continued ; and I would say a reluctant or even 
joyful good-by to many other things rather than to it. 
H. R. H. 
Husparpston, Mass. 


Inspiring the Shipbuilders- 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I wish to thank the Register, and, through you, Dr. 
Charles A. Eaton, for the article on inspiring the ship- 
builder, in your issue of June 27. You say in your com- 
ment, “On the face of it, it does seem new; yet what 
is every minister doing every time he preaches, if he 
does his duty skilfully?” True, the ministers of the day 
have pointed the way, but they have not caught the in- 
spiring thought of Dr. Eaton—that the common, every- 
day work of daily life, done with the right spirit and 
intent, is as truly a step toward God as the grand 
cathedral service or the preaching of the word. It is 
the unsuspected nearness, the something good which every 
one can do, and do at once, that makes the lesson 
valuable. 

WiniiaAM H. SIcLER. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


For the Extinction of the I. W. W. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I trespass upon your time to say something 
against the Register, to which I have been a subscriber 
for thirty-odd years and found no occasion for criticism? 

I am one of a number who greatly disapprove the arti- 
cle of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead in the issue of July It. 

In times like these, when all governments are shaken, 
is it not better to err on the side of conservatism than 
to eulogize the I. W. W.? They have for years repre- 
sented anarchy and lawlessness. 

If they have occasionally been ill-treated by much-tried 
employers, they have probably merited a punishment 
which the authorities seemed incapable or unwilling to 
administer. 

A recent writer says, “Democracy in its zeal to remedy 
certain evils is verging on medico-philanthropic hysteria.” 
Perhaps Mrs. Mead has a touch of it. 

If, instead, they would take measures to prevent the 
arrival of any more of the off-scourings of a dozen dif- 
ferent nations in America, there might be more real 
liberty and less license. 

With apologies for plain speaking and hopes for the 
extinction of I. W. W. and their like, 

Exiza N. JUSTICE. 

BLUEBERRY FARM, CAMDEN, ME. 


A Peril to the Country. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Mrs. Mead’s plea for the I. W. W. is interesting be- 
cause she has a faculty for making any subject readable, 
regardless of its inherent merit. Her eloquent defence 
of the I. W. W. peril is practically the same as has ap- 
peared in the daily press. No one questions Mrs. Mead’s 
sincerity; but after all, sincerity does not insure either 
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accuracy or understanding. ‘The wish is too often father 
to the thought. Many sincere writers say what they 
wish to see in a theme, even if it be not there. And so, 
while Mrs. Mead’s plea is plausible and interesting as 
an argument, general public opinion and our courts of 
law hold different conclusions. 

The summing up-of this defence seems to be in the 
phrase quoted at its close: “I want a world in which 
every man shall get exactly what he earns and all he 
earns; a world in which no man can live on the labor 
of another.” 

This is one of the statements that have more sound 
than sense. It is in direct conflict with the idea and 
method of unionism, which is that all must be paid alike 
rather than “exactly what they earn.” ... And in a 
world where “no man can live on the labor of another” 
what would become of large labor organizations, in which 
far-seeing men of business capacity create vast oppor- 
tunities for work by the many, and justly live on the mar- 
gin provided by their capital and management? 

It is not possible to go into the subject analytically in 
the space of a brief letter. Very likely there must be 
honest, well-meaning men among the riff-raff of the 
I. W. W., but the evidence seems overwhelming that the 
heart and impulse of the organization are full of peril 
to the country in its period of deepest stress and anxiety. 
The subject is fully treated in the Outlook of July 17, 
closing with these words of warning: “It has been made 
clear during the course of this trial that we have in the 
United States a full-fledged revolutionary organization 
under a leadership as radical as any that existed in Rus- 
sia prior to the overthrow of the autocracy.” 


Freperic A. WHITING. 
Ocunouit, ME. 


[The Register published Mrs. Mead’s contribution not 
on account of her opinions, either real or read into her 
article, but because we welcome what appear to be au- 
thentic facts upon any subject of great importance. Play- 
ing the ostrich is not our notion of a liberal religious 
journal’s business in the presence of a grave social prob- 
lem. If the statements are not facts, corrections will be 
made as a matter of simple public duty—Tuer Eprror.] 


Starving at Sixty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A few days ago an acquaintance who is serving on a 
church committee for the procuring of a minister asked 
me concerning the qualifications of several men. Among 
them was a man of very real fitness for the position. 
Ae fatal question, however, was asked, “How old is 
ae ?”? 

Well, his hair is gray, and he doubtless has lived a 
fairly long time, but to great advantage in many ways 
useful to a minister. He is in fine physical condition, 


good for many: years yet, especially in such a place as 


was in mind. 

But the comment was: “He won’t do at all. No mat- 
ter how good he is, we might in a few years have to take 
care of him.” 

This is not at all an isolated instance; on the contrary, 
such cases are constantly recurring. Ministers do not 
seem to have the capacity out of their large salaries to 
save enough on which to retire when the hair turns gray 


and they have the bad judgment to continue to live. One _ wee 


remedy, of course, is a decent pension fund. City labor- 
ers, policemen, and others whose incomes average above _ 


that enjoyed by ministers are thus provided for, the cities 
feeling scandalized at the turning adrift without pro- 
_ vision for old age of those who have served them. 
_ A part of the question of recruiting the ministry has to 
do with the wind-up of the minister’s life. 

Do our churches really want a self-respecting ministry, 
anyhow? 
One Tuts Sipk oF Srxty. 


The Oldest Living Unitarian. 


; HE secretary of the International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., has 
received a letter, written in a large, firm hand, by 

Mrs. Susan Chenery Crosman, of Auburn, N.Y., who has 

passed the century mark. Her intellect is evidently as 

clear and her memory as retentive as ever. Her interest 
in the events and aims of the present generation discloses 
an ardent spirit ever open to new impressions and sympa- 
thies. Mrs. Crosman was for many years a constant 
reader of the Register. ‘The letter is dated at Auburn, 
July 6, 1918. In part it follows :— 


In the year 1907, reading in the Christian Register of 
Boston a notice of the approaching meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Think- 
ers to be held in Boston, and in which an invitation was 
given to us to become members by the payment of one 
dollar, I felt called upon to send my name and member- 
ship fee. In consequence I received a certificate of mem- 
bership. As I was a subscriber to the Christian Register, 
I read in it a report of the Convention, and should have 
purchased the report you published, all in English, but 

_was an old lady, physically disabled and with weakened 
eyesight. I never learned anything about the subsequent 
convention in Germany, appointed for the year 1910. 

I was born in Watertown, Mass., in 1818, and received 
my religious instructions from Rev. Convers Francis and 
Rey. John Weiss, who were my pastors for over twenty 
years. I was married in 1851, and removed to New York 
State. For the last fifty years I have resided in the city 
of Auburn. Here we have no Unitarian church, so I 
became a member and associated with the First Presby- 
terian Church, though never having relinquished my be- 
lief in our tenets. 

I can remember the time when Theodore Parker 
preached a sermon in South Boston, wherein he ex- 
pressed his religious views, which caused the Unitarian 
clergy to refuse him the right hand of fellowship; only 
a few, James Freeman Clarke, Convers Francis, and 

* John Weiss, were in sympathy with him. If I remember 
rightly, they were termed Transcendentalists. Mr. Par- 
ker held services in Boston, likewise in a hall in Water- 
town, and commenced going through the Western States 
lecturing, until he lost his health and went abroad, where 


he died. 


ee so Soe 


of last March, I completed my one hun- 
ch unusual longevity made me quite a 

age. Of course I am regarded 
nakes no difference with my loy: 
me great satisfaction if- you \ 
‘ tas < - 
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have the kindness to inform me if the other denomina- 
tions make the belief in the Deity of Jesus the basis of 
union ; if they would wish the liberal Christians to unite 
with them, could they have the privilege of expressing 
their views? If they do not, what measures are you now 
pursuing to advocate your views? 

We live in a mysterious world. Never were people so 
anxious to learn what to do to make the world a better 
place to live in, or so ready to make personal sacrifices. 
I stand on the borders of two, worlds,—am listening for 
the Presence. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. Susan CHENERY CROSMAN. 


To Provide a Stronger Ministry. 
CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 
A" the Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 


tian Churches held in Montreal in September, 
1917, it was voted that the Conference instruct 
the fellowship committee to require of applicants for 
commendation to our churches a course of reading which 
should acquaint such applicants with the origin, develop- 
ment, and aims of the liberal faith. It was further 
voted that the President of the Conference appoint a 
commission of seven members, which should include 
the executive committee of the fellowship committee, to 
determine such a course of reading. In accordance with 
these votes, President Taft appointed Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., and Rev. Louis C. Cornish, to- 
gether with the executive committee of the fellowship 
committee, consisting of Rev. Charles T. Billings, chair- 
man; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secretary, and Hon. Leslie 
C. Cornish of Augusta, Me., to serve as that Commission. 
The Commissiou organized with Rev. Charles T. Bil- 
lings as chairman and Rev. Louis C. Cornish as secre- 
tary, and voted to send out circulars to the Unitarian 
clergymen whose names appear in the current year book 
for suggestions. From those réceived the Commission 
has compiled the following course of reading :— 


_ Uwnrrartan History. 

*Unitarianism in America. Rev. George Willis Cooke. 
1902. 

SU ane Its Origin and History. Channing Hall 
Lectures. 1889. 

The first three chapters of the biography of “Ezra 
Stiles Gannett: Unitarian Minister in Boston,” by Rev. 
William C. Gannett, D.D. 1875. 

Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement Since 
the Reformation, by Joseph Henry Allen. 1897. 


UNITARIAN THOUGHT. 

*Unitarian Thought. Prof Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D. 
IQII. 
ee Study of Religion. James Martineau, D.D. 1888. 
Or, *The Seat of Authority in Religion. James Marti- 
neau, D.D. 1890. 

*"The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, Litt.D. 1912. 

*Jesus Christ and the Social Question. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D. 1909. Or, *The Christian Life in the 
Modern World. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 1914. 

The Sympathy of Religions. Rev. George R. Dodson, 
Ph.D. 1917. 

The First Three Gospels. J. Estlin Carpenter. 1906. 
Fourth edition. 
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The Church of To-day. Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, 
17.1)... 1908. 


The Unitarian Faith Set Forth in Fifty Unitarian 
Hymns. 1917. 


UNITARIAN LEADERS. 


*William Ellery Channing, Minister of Religion. John 
White Chadwick. 1903. 

*Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer. 
White Chadwick. 1900. 

James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher. - J. Estlin 
Carpenter. 1905. 

Channing as a Social Reformer. W. M. Salter. 1885. 

Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale. By Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr. 1917. 

Starr King in California. Rev. W. D. Simonds. 1917. 

Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke. Lawrence P. 
Jacks." D;D. “1917, 

Spiritual Autobiography. Charles Gordon Ames. 1913. 


John 


UNITARIANISM IN LIFE. 
Read any two. 


Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe, by his 
daughter, Laura IE. Richards, with notes and a preface by 
Frank B. Sanborn. 2 vols. 1906-9. 

Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. Frances Tiffany. 1890. 

James Russell Lowell: a biography. Horace E. Scud- 
der. 2 vols. 1got. 

Horace Mann, His Life and Educational Work. Ossian 
H. Lang. 1893. 

What Men Live By: work, play, love and worship. Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot. 1914. 

Within Prison Walls. Thomas Mott Osborne. 1914. 

A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. James Elliot 
Cabot. 1887. 


DENOMINATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT. 


The applicant should make himself familiar with all 
of these: Unitarian Year Book, Unitarian Handbook, 
The Alliance Manual, The annual report of the American 
Unitarian Association for the current year, The Social 
Service Bulletins, The Hymn and Tune Book. History 
of the Alliance by Emily A. Fifield and Winifred King. 


SERMONS, TRACTS, AND ADDRESSES. 


*Channing’s Baltimore Sermon. Memo. No. 6. 

*Parker’s Transient and Permanent in Christianity. 
Memo. No. Io. 

*Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 

*Gannett’s Faith of Ethics. 
No. 35. 
*Peabody’s The Church of the Spirit. No. 114. 

*Wilbur’s First Century of the Liberal Movement in 
American Religion. No. 289. 

*Hale’s The Unitarians. No. oI. 

And four others selected by the candidate from the 
Tract List. 


Memo. No. 9. 
Unity Mission Tract. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Understanding Heart. Samuel M. Crothers. 1903. 

Martineau’s Prayers. 1891. 

Theodore Parker’s Prayer. 1887. 

Lectures on Preaching. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 1889. 

The books and tracts marked with a * are prescribed 
—all others are optional. No applicant will be admitted 
to full fellowship until he has satisfied the fellowship 
committee to whom he applies that he has done the pre- 
scribed reading. 
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The Lake of Sighs. 
ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


There is a lake in the hills of dream 
Where the lone blue heron cries, 

Where daisies droop o’er the crystal stream 
And the soul of music lies; 

And many a spirit has lingered near, 

And many a lover has dropped a tear 
Into the Lake of Sighs. 


O velvet deep are its waters blue 
With a gleam of gold below, 
A gleam of hope that is half-way true 
From the land where sunbeams grow; 
» Yet sweet with dusk is the perfumed air, 
And shadows seem longer and stiller there, 
As if they could somehow know. 


A wee wan moonlet shines over all, 
And the white star-flowers gaze; 

From dreaming roses the petals fall 
In the gray unbroken haze. 

Ah, look if you must at the silent lake, 

But look with a care for the risk you take, 
And the long forgotten days. 


The hills of dream are a hundred miles, 
And close in their heart it lies, 

So bring your visions and worn-out smiles 
Where the lone blue heron flies, 

And there in the forest of Might-Have-Been 

Wrap them in flowers and cast them in, 
Into the Lake of Sighs. 


France and America.* 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


E, celebrate to-day one of the birthdays of liberty, 

\ x / one of the epoch-making days of history. The 

storming of the Bastille was not indeed in itself 
a momentous aftair. The doors of great events 
often swing on small hinges. Freedom has repeatedly 
been advanced by steps in themselves apparently insig- 
nificant. The voyage of the Mayflower was not an event 
that would naturally get into the headlines, yet that 
lonely little ship bore the fate of a continent. Our own 
Revolution began in an obscure little skirmish yonder at 
Concord Bridge, yet there was “fired the shot heard 
around the world.” 

The storming of the Bastille meant more than the 
tumbling down of the stones of an old medieval tower. 
There were but few prisoners in its cells and as a fort 
it had long been obsolete, but it was the symbol of tyr- 
anny, the visible representative of all the stupid arro- 
gance and harsh oppression of autocracy. Its destruc- 
tion meant that tyranny was no longer endurable. It 
meant the doom of those who would “build their house 
in unrighteousness and their chambers by injustice.” 

The battle of liberty is as old as history. It has been 
fought with tongue and pen, with sword and spear, with 
shot and shell. At one time it is a nation struggling for 
larger political freedom. At another it is some solitary 
individual boldly asserting the validity of his moral con- 
victions. ‘The eternal principle of freedom animated the 
sons of the Maccabees; it fought with the Greeks at 
Thermopyle and Salamis; it defied Philip II. in the 
Netherlands; it charged with the Ironsides at Marston 
Moor ; it kept warm the resolution of the freezing Conti- 
nentals at Valley Forge. ‘That creative passion guided 


* Spoken at Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., on Bastille Day, Sunday, 
July 14, 1978. ‘ 
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the Mayflower across the solitary seas; it planted these 
New England shores with the hardy seeds of an abundant 
harvest ; it gave nerves of steel to Oliver Cromwell and 
heart of buoyant confidence to William the Silent; it 
inspired the indomitable patience of Abraham Lincoln. 
Galileo, Savonarola, Luther, fought the good fight against 
ecclesiastical despotism. The Swiss peasants at Sempach, 
the Dutch burghers on the battlements of Leyden, the 
New Hampshire yeomen at the rail fence on Bunker 
Hill, fought the same fight against political tyranny. 
These are phases of one and the same undying conflict, 
the struggle between those who believe that men have 
no rights that their rulers are bound to respect. and 
those who hold the truth to be self-evident that all men 
are endowed with the right to dife, to liberty, and to 
the pursuit of happiness. 


HAT again is the issue in these momentous days and 

in what we hope will prove to be the last. tremendous 
struggle for the defence of freedom and of that order 
without which there can be no secure enjoyment of any 
right whatever. There in the trenches that seam and sear 
the once lovely meadows of Picardy, there on the fog- 
mantled waves of the North Sea, on the rough Balkan 
heights, and on the plains of the Piave, the age-long 
conflict is renewed. There the free nations resist the 
autocracy that tears up treaties as mere scraps of paper, 
that casts the helpless into bondage, that drowns the 
defenceless and inflicts upon innocent neighbors the 
fearful miseries of wanton invasion and devastation. 
This war is not to be confounded with the conflicts of 
ambitious dynasties that we have read of in the histories ; 
it is not a mere matter of trade routes and commercial 
advantages ; it is not, so far as the Allies are concerned, 
a war for aggrandizement or territorial gain or any selfish 
advantage whatsoever. It is an elemental struggle be- 
tween two opposing systems of thought and life. 
' But it is France that we celebrate to-day. It is 
to France that all the lovers of liberty pay their profound 
homage. Never let us boast of our part in the great 
battle until we have paid more of the enormous debt that 
we all owe to the people upon whom have fallen the 
heaviest blows of the common enemy and who still stand, 
wearied but unafraid. 

France has been foremost in many things; foremost 
in chivalry, in art, in science, in the philosophical and 
political discussions that have pointed the way to free- 
dom. Frenchmen built at Rheims and Amiens the most 
beautiful monuments of human devision. Frenchmen 
gave to the world the inestimable discovery of the cause 
and treatment of disease. Frenchmen first pierced the 
mountain chains with tunnels and cut the great Isthmus 
that a world’s commerce might sweep unhindered around 
half the globe. But never has France had an office so 
illustrious as that which falls to her now when she stands 
with tragic and indomitable stubbornness across the path 
of the arrogant foe of mankind. 

We are thinking especially to-day of the events that 
through the course of history have brought our own land 
into sympathetic contact with the mind and heart of 
France. We owe a tribute to France for. other and 
earlier blessings than those of the present hour. Long 
before the days of our Revolution a great part of what 
is now the territory of the United States owned the 
sway of France, and over the outposts of civilization 
on this continent floated the Fleur-de-Lis. Our English 
colonies hugged the seaboard,—but over the vast in- 
terior roamed the French adventurers, explorers, and 
missionaries. Champlain, La Salle, Marquette, Du Luth, 
the Jesuit Fathers,—these were the pioneers of European 
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civilization in what is now the major part of the terri- 
tory of the United States. To their self-sacrificing zeal, 
their pioneer energy, their marvellous endurance, we owe 
the opening of the continent. They broke the track 
through the forest ; they mapped the course on the Great 
Lakes ; they floated down our mighty inland rivers; they 
planted their little forts and missions in the inhospitable 
land; and the French names scattered so broadly over 
all our great Northwest are the memorials of their 
occupancy. 

And shall we not remember what a fine strain of 
French blood stirs in the veins of many of our best 
American families who settled here before the Revolu- 
tion? The Huguenot emigration brought to America 
some of the best blood of France, and the noble Hugue- 
not spirit of independence and non-conformity has not 
been unpreductive on these shores. Let such family 
names as those of Bowdoin, Faneuil, and Segourney 
in Massachusetts, of Jay, Boudinot, and Gallaudet in 
the Middle States, and Bayard, Huger, and Ravenel 
in the South testify to the merit of the stock and to 
the inestimable contribution which these families of 
French origin have made to the vigor of American 
life and the triumph of free principles. 

Most of all, we remember that.on the 6th of February, 
1778, the representatives of France and the United States 
signed the Treaties of Alliance, Amity, and Commerce 
which turned what Europe had regarded as an insig- 
nificant rebellion into a national movement with assured 
standing in the world. “It was,” said John Hay, “the 
sunburst to the colonies after a troubled dawn.” Our 
Declaration asserted the independence of these States, 
but the French alliance proved it. You remember how 
the frost-bitten soldiers of Valley Forge were paraded 
to receive the joyful news, and how Washington issued 
a general order saying that it had “pleased the Almighty 
Ruler of the Universe propitiously to defend the cause 
of the United American States and by finally raising 
up a powerful friend among the nations of the earth to 
establish our liberty and independence upon a lasting 
foundation.” 


HERE is no note of patronage on the one hand or of 

subservience on the other in the stipulations of that 
treaty. “If,” it read, “war should break out between 
France and Great Britain during the continuance of the 
present war between the United States and England, his 
Majesty and the said United States shall make it a com- 
mon cause, and aid each other mutually with their good 
offices, their counsels, and their forces, according to the 
exigence of conjunctures, as becomes good and faithful 
allies... . Neither of the two parties shall conclude 
either truce or peace with Great Britain without the 
formal consent of the other first obtained; and they 
mutually engage not to lay down their arms until the 
independence of the United States shall have been for- 
mally or tacitly assured by the treaty or treaties that 
shall terminate the war.” 

Shall we not, too, remember that long before that 
treaty Lafayette had brought to America the assurance 
of French sympathy? Young and brilliant, with every- 
thing to live for in his luxurious home, he, for love of 
freedom, had identified himself with the fortunes of these 
poor, remote, and almost unknown colonies. With him 
and after him came other gallant French volunteers, 
and finally, as the result of the treaty, the organized naval 
and military forces of France. 

The American Revolution, which won its final mili- 
tary victory at Yorktown, was the beginning of a new 
freedom for mankind, but we ought to remember that the 
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French Revolution was the product of a more thoroughly 
social order. It imagined a real beginning of fraternity. 
It reclaimed the heritage of the disinherited ; it overthrew 
prejudices and falsehoods; it asserted the rights of the 
suffering and persecuted; it affirmed justice and hope for 
the oppressed ; it broke sceptres and swords with the force 
of an idea. ; 

How all the ties of sentiment and hope which these 
remembrances illustrate are deepened in these days! 
I suppose none of us can realize what the coming across 
the sea of a million Americans has meant to war-smitten 
France, not only as an increase of military and material 
power, but also as a moral encouragement to a people 
wasted by unspeakable sufferings and losses. I wonder 
if any of you have seen the most perfect expression of 
that feeling that I have yet discovered. Here is the 
literal translation of what a thirteen-year-old girl in 
France wrote when asked by her teacher to tell what 
she thought about the coming of the Americans :— 

“There is a little river in Flanders, almost a brook. It 
is called the Yser. One can talk from one side to the 
other without raising one’s voice. ‘The birds can fly 
over it with one sweep of their wings. On its banks 
there are millions of men facing each other, but the 
difference which separates them is greater than that 
between the stars in the skies; it is the difference which 
separates justice from injustice. 

“The ocean is so great that the sea-gulls do not dare 
to cross it. For seven days and seven nights the great 
steamships of America must drive through the deep 
waters before the lighthouses of France come into view; 
but from one side to another of that sea hearts are 
touching.” 

There is something positively Homeric in the rhythmic 
simplicity of that utterance. How it illustrates the saying 
that “in description the particular excels the general’! 
As one commentator has said, “Nothing could more ade- 
quately gather up into words the awful array on the 
opposite banks of the little river than the brief lines about 
the difference separating those opposing hosts being 
greater than between the stars in the skies for ‘it is the 
difference which separates justice from injustice, and 
surely no words could give more consummate interpre- 
tation of the spiritual ties that bend France and America 
in one fraternity than the contrast of the ocean with the 
little Yser and the single added sentence, ‘from one 
side to another of that sea hearts are touching.’ ” 

Shall we not then recognize that the new comradeship 
of France and America (I would that it were again 
a real alliance) means even more than the ultimate defeat 
of all the purposes of ruthless might? Shall we not 
venture to prophesy that it means the end of all autocracy 
and the vast expansion of democracy,—the crumbling 
of castes and classes and the extension of the right of 
people to govern ihemselves? All the old obstructions 
and conservatisms and barriers are shaking down, like 
the stones of the Bastille one hundred and twenty-nine 
years ago. ‘The old separatist theories that made men 
and nations jealous and suspicious, exclusive and self- 
sufficing, are shattered as we perceive what woe they 
have wrought. War is giving to us all swift and stern 
education in co-operation and co-operative efficiency. 
Comradeship in suffering makes a good basis for lasting 
friendship. Hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen and 
Americans are widening their horizons in these days and 
entering into new and deeper sympathies. Only a few 
years ago we were thinking and speaking of a commer- 
cialized England and a materialized America and a de- 
generate France, but on that August day four years ago 
behold the real France, resolved and consecrated, “a 
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France of the present, all eager to die for the France 
of the future.” I say “the real France,” for such un- 
selfish courage, such disinterested devotion, cannot be 
inspired by an emefgency. They cannot be infused for 
an occasion into a corrupt or frivolous people. They ~ 
were already there, part of the national character; the 
great emergency has not created but only revealed them. 
The same disclosure has been going on in England and 
America. The same ideals animate us. The same in- 
eradicable passion for freedom is in us all. Our interests 
are so interwoven that we cannot, if we would, escape the 
necessity of perpetual friendship. Deep tides of feeling, 
prophetic longings, imaginative sympathies, move in our 
minds and hearts; new hopes of a better world, new 
visions of a possible kingdom of God upon the earth. 
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“Once more a dream is single lord of men! 
Yea, we have put aside all little gods! 

A dream is captain of the hours again! 
And we who were the sod’s 

Budding and fading children, with no trust 
Or treasury beyond the dust, 

Feel on our eyes ethereal finger-tips 
Burn like a living coal !— 

And gasp to feel the angel at our lips 
Call and awake the soul! 


Once more a dream is single lord of men! 
Yea, we will rise and go, and face disaster 
And want and wounds and death in some far fen, 
Having no king, but a great dream for master !— 
Yea, we will go, yea, we will acquiesce, 
So at the last our children be the heirs 
Of life, not death; of liberty, not bars! 
Inheritors not of smooth, ordered things, 
But of hot struggle and strong hearts, and stars! 
And questing spirits and fierce gales and wings!” 


Out of Old Paths. 
MILES HANSON. 
UL. 


Tue First PartsoH: A Dracon MAKEs CHARGES. 


N England there seem to be more children in the 

Sunday morning service than in America, and as I 

had a goodly number present I wished to make the 
worship more attractive to them. I decided to give 
a children’s address each Sunday.* 

I gave all the suitable Bible stories I could find, and 
then was obliged to go further afield. Hawthorne’s set- 
ting of the legends in ““I'wice-Told Tales” proved a God- 
send, and they also served as a pointer to similar sources. 
I gathered all the myths I could from Roman, Greek, 
Norse, Indian, and Asiatic story.. Slowly I began to 
perceive a common ground in all the stories. All the 
myths and legends became attempts to explain the same 
deep foundation-facts, and all were variations of one 
central theme. ‘The parents certainly liked the stories, 
and I suppose the children did too. 

I discovered miraculous-birth stories in all countries 
and religions. The supremely great of all races, I found, 
were accounted for by extraordinary birth. Virgins were 
the mothers of heroes. It was likewise with resurrection 
stories. The wonderful person could not be allowed to 
pass out of existence. He must continue his greatness 
somewhere. ‘These recurrences set me thinking. With- 
out any hesitation I disbelieved the birth-stories in non- 


* Wortley, my first parish, is a suburb of Leeds, and is composed largely 
homes of artisans. As is usual in such a district, there was a good Sunday-sc 
connection with the church. 7 ; ‘ . Fe 
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Gradually I asked myself, Why do 


_ Christian religions. 

I differentiate ? 

I reluctantly put aside the miraculous-birth idea alto- 

_ gether and later all the miraculous elements in the Old 

and New ‘Testaments. ‘The stories did not lose their 
significance, however, for I looked at the truth of the 
ideal which speaks in these imaginary oldtime attempts 
to impart spiritual beauty and verity. 

Other claims urged themselves upon me. I turned 
to astronomy and geology to provide me with children’s 
addresses. I attempted to give the children some idea 
of geological time. The Hebrew chronology of the age 
of the earth in thousands of years was supplanted by 
that of science in millions. The simple conception oi 
creation was put aside in favor of one prolonged evo- 
lutionary process. These displacements affected, of 
course, the beliefs concerning Jesus. I must find a 

_ theory that satisfied me concerning that dearest and 
= noblest life. In this my first pastorate, as a matter of 
fact, I did not find one, but I faithfully kept up the 
search. 


N these days of unrest and longing the Ministers’ Fra- 
_ternal was a great joy. There were sixteen Congre- 
gational ministers in Leeds who met at one another’s 
homes each month. We met on Monday morning, had 
breakfast, and adjourned at noon. ‘There was nothing 
formal about the meetings. All types of men were 
numbered among the sixteen members, some orthodox, 
some heterodox, some spirituelle, and some rather ma- 
a terialistic. 
- Views were expressed quite openly on religious sub- 
jects, without a fixed programme, for all were really 
_ brothers. No attempts were made to dissimulate, and 
there was no fear of misunderstanding. Sometimes one 
who had read a suggestive book would informally de- 
scribe the argument. 

These Monday mornings are now to me among my 
most precious and happy memories, and I am certain 
that it was from the spirit born in these breakfasts 
that Congregationalism grew to be so influential in Leeds. 

There was also in connection with the Fraternal a book 
club. Each member bought a book, and each month the 
purchases were passed along. Thus sixteen good books 
were always in circulation and the criticisms and cori- 
versations thereon. ‘Iwo men were thus introduced to 
me who have ever since been helpful friends—Percy 

- Gardner and John Fiske. I gained help in a hidden 
way from two other sources. In pre-travel days, neigh- 
borhoods sometimes possessed one or two strongly 
marked individuals. ‘They were called “characters.” We 

had two in our congregation. 

-— One, whom I will name Tom Johnson, was between 

seventy and eighty years of age. He was short in 
stature, stout, had a very full round face, and, being lame, 
walked slowly, with much noise of stick and breathing. 

He had lived a strenuous life, saved carefully every pos- 


savings, which were invested in cottage property. His 
struggles had developed a good measure of self-satisfac- 
tion. He affected (for it was more an affectation than a 
reality) a gruff, grumbling mien, and never could be 
induced to be gracious. If you met him and said cheerily, 
~ “Good-morning, Mr. Johnson; a fine morning!” he would 
“Hm! Well, tha hes thi share on’t, hesn’t ta?” 
vrote him a letter of congratulation on his 
et me a few days later, gave a go d, all- 
growl, and then suddenly said, “Oh! thank 
r,” and then noisily stumped off. Poor old 
pleased, but it went against ‘th i 
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sible coin, and in his late days was able to live on his 
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_ He took a fancy to one corner of one pew, and would 
sit nowhere else. In fact, it was that corner that brought 
him to the Congregational church. When the building 
was being erected, a Methodist church near-by was being 
dismantled, and the old fittings were bought for the 
new structure. Old Mr. Johnson had sat in that corner 
in the Methodist chapel. Whatever the difference in 
the denominations, he accommodated his religion to his 
whim. 

If any one chanced to occupy that cherished corner 
when he came into church, he would stand at the pew’s 
door and say peremptorily, “Come aat, theer!” and out 
the intruder had to come, accompanied by the smiles of 
all in the building. 

The old man had naturally a strongly marked theology, 
which he did not conceal, and as the preacher proceeded, 
the remarks would be heard: “Bosh!” “Nowt o’t soart!” 
(Yorkshire dialect for “Nothing of the sort”) or “That’s 
reight, lad!” each remark being accompanied by a very 
positive nod or a disapproving shake of the head. 

The running comments were very disconcerting, and 
often nearly broke me down, but by and by I looked for 
them, as they formed a test as to whether I was saying 
anything worthy of dissent or assent. I knew that it 
was a poor sermon that did not merit one or the other. 

The other character was about the same age, and 
also assumed a gruff, fault-finding attitude toward all 
people and all things. He criticised everybody and every- 
thing most roundly, but, as we all knew that below the 
surface was an extremely kind heart, and as the criticisms 
were often very shrewd, we laughed and enjoyed the 
pungency of his words. 

Mr. Retson was a thoroughgoing Calvinist. He often 
asked me to preach from the epistle to the Romans. ‘The 
church was an old foundation, and the trust deeds were 
thoroughly Calvinistic. Mr. Retson would say, “Yo 
knaw, I could ha yo turned aat, for yo’re not praeching 
accordin to t’ trust deeds.” I would reply, “Why don’t 
you?” The answer would be, “Well, I couldn’t get anny- 
body that could praech up to ’em, soa we might as well 
go on as we are.” 

No one was more interested in the church, and no 
one worked better for it, only at times it was embarrass- 
ing to hear him say loudly in the vestibule, about a 
visiting preacher: “Well, yon chap can’t praech. He’s 
war nor ahr awn feller” (He’s worse than our own 
fellow). 


NCE he said to a professor from the college, who had 

taken the morning’s service: “Hm! I often won- 
dered how it was that ahr chap wor such a poor praecher, 
naw I knaw.” 

‘These two critics really helped, and it would be inter- 

esting to hear again in our correct New England churches, 
“Bosh!” “Nowt o’t soart,” and “Yo didn’t know what 
yo were talking abaat this morning.” 
“ One of the deacons loved the church with the most 
intense ardor. Probably nothing on earth was so dear 
to him, so much in his thoughts. One day he asked 
his fellow-deacons to remain behind after the service. 
Before them, in kindly manner, he charged me with 
telling his children that some things in the Old Testament 
were not records of actual happenings. 

I acknowledged that the charge was true, and an 
earnest discussion followed, during which I said, “I can 
only preach and teach what I believe, and you would 
despise me if I did any other.” 

The deacon himself was absolutely sincere, and at 
once acknowledged that I spoke the truth. The meeting 
ended with our increased respect for each other. A\I- 
though we differed in our interpretations, and do so to this 
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day, yet we knew that we were each seekers after truth, 
and loved each other probably the better for our dif- 
ferences. 

The photograph of the deacon looks down on me from 
my study wall, and there is no man whom I honor more, 
or to whom I would more readily go in time of need. 

Ten years passed happily and with signs of progress 
and success, and then I received and accepted a call 
to the Trinity Congregational Church, Swinton, Man- 
chester. 

(To be continued.) 


The Quiet View. 


A PARISH MINISTER. 


weeklies of seven days ago and those of to-day. 

Then, every issue had words relative to church 
union; now, with two exceptions, none that I have seen 
mentions it. 

One wonders a little about this apparent interest and 
rather sudden silence. Is reunion to be a seven-days’ 
sensation? Or is it that deep down we are all a little 
afraid of the thing? 

“We must get together!” “Denominationalism is 
doomed!” “Our differences are trivial,” and such phrases 
are good bait to catch cheers on popular platforms, but 
when it comes down to real business, there is a remarkable 
shyness and silence. 

The reunion discussion resembles the peace question 
with the Germans. A few attractive sentences have a 
fine sound, but when it comes down to the real stating of 
terms, then— 

Those who have read Stephen Graham’s “Quest of the 
Ideal” will remember that an American who wanted a 
historical background to give tone to Western life went 
over to England to buy up real and great historical fea- 
tures; but on arrival in the old country the would-be 
purchaser found that the question was not what he would 
buy but what England would sell, and a discussion arose 
as to what things England had really outgrown. 

It would not be a bad thing if we denominationalists 
would start in our weeklies a symposium on the “things 
we have outgrown.” 

In time, perhaps, we should get down to very few 
essentials; maybe the result might approach to that in 
Hawthorne’s “Holocaust.” 


[ect is a striking difference between the religious 
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A welcome pointer in the general discussion is featured 
in Zion’s Herald. In a report on the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention, June 19 to 25, at 
Buffalo, N.Y., it is recorded that the Sunday-school So- 
cial Service Creed, presented by the strongest committee 
of the Convention, was adopted. Among other things, 
the creed declared :— 


For the social solidarity of the race; 

For the recognition of the priesthood and kinship of 
every child of God; 

For Christian character, or vital piety, as the proper 
credential of the life that is hid with Christ in God; 

For self-renouncing love as fundamental in the Chris- 
tian social order; 

For the Christianization of all the relations of men; 

For the banishment of autocracy from every depart- 
ment of life; 
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For the progressive realization of democracy not only 
in state but also in the home, in industry, in education, 
in social life, in the church, and in all the institutions 
that touch the interests of our brother men; 

For such a redefinition of discipleship in the terms of 
deeds and not creeds, for the exaltation of the child, for 
the peace of the world as its normal state, and for the 
final unity of Christ’s followers for which He prayed. 


There we have the groundwork for a declaration by a 
wider constituency than the Sunday-school Social Ser- 
vice Committee. 

m we KH 


In the London Inquirer, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s remarks 
about Unitarian speakers to soldiers, originally published 
in the Register, are summarized. The summary will 
bear repeating :— 

The listeners are approached with undue caution or 
cheap witticisms. 

The training as Unitarian preachers has unfitted them 
for camp preaching, making them apt to be academic or 
pedantic. 

A belief in inevitable moral advance has made them 
too optimistic of the result of the battle with sin, and 
too easy about the strife. 

The Inquirer concludes by saying that the remarks 
are pertinent to the preachers in England as well as to 
the speakers to the forces. 

What constitutes real preaching? 

The writer has had some experience in speaking to a 
crowd of soldiers ina Y. M. C. A. tent, for which he is 
thankful. When the speaker faces his task, he is com- 
mencing an interesting and trying battle. Before him are 
several hundreds of soldiers who have not come to the 
tent to hear a speech. Some of them are writing, some 
playing checkers, some reading, and some just chatting. 
Can he be so engrossing as to beat all rivals for interest? 
Can he be more attractive than everything else around? 
It is his task so to be, and if he succeeds, the effort is 
nobly worth while ; if he fails, he is terribly humiliated. 

Although it is decorous for attendants to appear to be 
interested in a city church, still the same foundation con- 
quest has to be made. While a man is preaching, his 
subject should be more engrossing to listeners than any- 
thing else in the world. ; 

A lady once informed me that while the sermon was 
being delivered she solved a difficulty in the cutting out 
of a blouse. ‘That preacher failed just as much as a 
speaker in a camp who witnesses a few score soldiers 


get up and walk out. 
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But what makes a man a good preacher? After thirty 
years of attempting to preach I cannot really say, though 
I could have said twenty-nine years ago. Some things, 
however, I do like in a preacher. 

He must be humble. It is said that after some of 
Whitefield’s great sermons he was found away by him- 
self, lying on the ground and weeping bitterly. He felt 
how greatly he had failed. 

He must not be cocksure (excuse the word), else he 
may be sure of something that some one in the audience 
knows is not so. 

He must be thoroughly sincere, saying at any rate what 
is true for himself. 

He must convey the sense that “he has been there,” 
when he speaks of life and its deep issues. 

He must give of himself without stint. 

He must not use set phrases. 

I am writing these records out of doors. As I finished 
the last requisite the wind took all my papers and blew 
them scattering over the turf. Perhaps that is all the 
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requisites are good for; still, I would like to emphasize 
the last requisite. 

I would like to have a reporter in every audience, who 
would put down every trite phrase and then fine the 

“speaker a dollar for each one. 

Deep down, what do such phrases as “the blood of 
Christ,” “the vicarious suffering,” “the grace of God,” 
“saved” really mean? ‘The hearer interprets them one 
way, and maybe the speaker another. A little hard 
thinking would translate every one into present-day lan- 
guage and give the speaker’s unmistakable meaning. 

The sermon should be a man’s very own, shaped by 
his own deep thinking, and not padded into shape by New 


Testament phrases. 
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Apropos somewhat of the above, Zion’s Herald has a 
fine article by Prof. Karl P. Harrington, on ecclesiastical 
camouflage. Prof. Harrington mentions a solemn ser- 
vice of Good Friday held in the church of St. John 
Lateran, and also a monthly sacramental service in a large 
Methodist Episcopal church out in the West of the 
United States. In both services poor audiences, a 
sprinkling of sight-seers in the church in Rome, and less 
than a quarter of the members in the Western church. 

The writer asks, Why this lack of interest? His 
answer: Ecclesiastical camouflage. We profess what in 
the depths of our life we do not really and truly believe, 
and the people are not sure of the real intellectual 
honesty of the preacher. 

Take, for example, the Episcopal Church in England. 
The priest professes it his duty to put down schism, 
which means, largely, Nonconformity. Yet the better of 
the clergy work heart and soul with Nonconformists. 
Take the Methodist General Rules. According to them, 
the leader has to see each member at least once a week 
for spiritual converse. Evil things such as putting on 
of gold or costly apparel, laying up treasure on earth are 
to be avoided. In the Discipline the preacher should rise 
at 4 A.M., spend six hours in the forenoon in reading, 
study, and private devotion, never part from other minis- 
ters without prayer, reprove those who fail to hold 
family prayer, etc., etc. 

These rules may be wise, but they are known to be 
either obsolete or obsolescent, and the church lays itself 
open to the charge of insincerity. 

The professor places his finger on one of the causes 
of the Church’s loss of power. Men smile and say, “ The 
preacher professes what he has to profess.” In the 
West it is a common thing to regard the minister as being 
what he is for a living. 

In a real church there is no room for “camouflage.” 
Every profession must ring absolutely true. 


‘ 


for freedom and Humanity. 


Steering the Ship. 


EHOLD, the ships also, though they are so great 
B and are driven by rough winds, are yet turned about 
by a very small rudder, whither the impulse of the 
steersman willeth. So the tongue is a little mem- 
ber, and boasteth great things. Behold how much wood 
is kindled by how small a fire! And the tongue is a fire: 
the world of iniquity among our members is the tongue, 
which -defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the 
course of nature, and is set on fire by hell. For every 
kind of beasts and birds, of creeping things and things 
_in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed by mankind: 
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but the tongue can no man tame; it is a restless evil, it 
is full of deadly poison.—James iii. 4-8. 


Imagine, then, a fleet or ship in which there is a cap- 
tain who is taller and stronger than any of the crew, 
but (the sailors say) he is a little deaf and has-a similar 
infirmity in sight, and his knowledge of navigation is not 
much better. The sailors are quarrelling with one an- 
other about the steering—every one is of the opinion 
that he has a right to steer, though he has never learned 
the art of navigation and cannot tell who taught him 
or when he learned, and will further assert that it cannot 
be taught, and they are ready to cut in pieces any one who 
says the contrary. ... Him who is their partisan and 
cleverly aids them in their plot for getting the ship out 
of the captain’s hands into their own, whether by force 
or persuasion, they compliment with the name of sailor, 
pilot, able seaman, and abuse the other sort of man, 
whom they call a good-for-nothing; but that the true 
pilot must pay attention to the year and seasons and sky 
and stars and winds, and whatever else belongs to his 
art, if he intends to be really qualified for the command 
of a ship, and that he must and will be the steerer, 
whether other people like it or not—the possibility of this 
union of authority with the steerer’s art has never seri- 
ously entered into their thoughts or been made part of 
their calling. Now in vessels which are in a state of 
mutiny and by sailors who are mutineers, how will 
the true pilot be regarded? Will he not be called by them 
a prater, a star-gazer, a good-for-nothing ?—From Plato’s 
Republic (Socrates 1s speaking). 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


PRAYER. 


We pray, O Father, for the nation; for its life and 
for its mission in the earth. Give us grace to serve in 
deed and in word. Help us to realize that our words may 
help or may hinder the progress of humanity, that in 
them may be the blessing or the curse that shall touch 
other lives. Search our hearts and try our thoughts. 
Forgive us if we have cared more for the lesser things 
than for the greater, for personal opinion rather than 
the larger good of all. Grant that we bridle our tongues 
and keep close control of all our utterance. Give us grace 
to speak for the highest ideals of our nation and for the 
service of our fellow-men. Amen, 
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Things Invincible. 


High 

In the sky, 

Above the carnage and the strife 

And all the sacrifice of precious life, 

A million white-faced little stars 

Prick the night with watchfulness, 

While elfish moonbeams prance, 

Like poets’ spirits in a light fantastic dance, 

Across the blood-drenched fields of France. 
The Nation. LeBaron Cooke. 


Beauty in the Opening Exercises. 
CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 


It is possible that some of our schools may 
care to give a few minutes each Sunday to 
a continuity of teachings in the opening 
exercises. Such a plan has been followed 
for several years in the Disciples School, and 
the result has been rewarding. Last year 
I selected for this purpose a paragraph from 
the Symphony Hall address given by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, February 4, 1917, upon 
the subject, ““A Free and Open Christian 
Church.” I quote the paragraph chosen:— 

“With all our hearts we believe in, and 
would fain imitate, the Good Samaritan, 
the father of the prodigal son, Martha and 
Mary, ... the publican who would not so 
much as lift up his eyes unto heaven, the 
poor widow who cast in two mites, and that 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and to whom he 
said as he hung on the cross, ‘Behold thy 
mother,’ and from that hour that disciple 
took her to his own home. 

“We believe in the lilies of the field, and 
accept their testimony to the nature of the 
God that made them so beautiful, and us 
capable of enjoying them. 

‘‘We believe in the little children of whom 
Jesus said, ‘Of such are the kingdom of 
heaven,’ and in that kind of heaven. 

“We believe most earnestly and com- 
pletely in the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the rule, ‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 

“We believe that all men need to reverence, 
to worship, and to love.” 

We have used the separate statements in 
this paragraph in order, from Sunday to 
Sunday, as a general lesson. Allowing for 
reviews, and for a series of special teaching 
lessons at Christmas, Easter, and at other 
festival times, this course of general lessons 
may be used during the whole year. We 
have read together the Bible passages from 
which each selection was taken, have given 
a brief talk upon the central thought of 
these passages, selected a Bible verse for 
memory to associate with the teaching, and 
have used a picture, placed before the School, 
which would also give emphasis to the 
thought. 

For instance, on the Sunday when we 
taught “‘ We believe in the Good Samaritan,”’ 
we read together the great parable, and 
decided that the author chose this as a 
leading sentence in the statement of belief 
because he believed in the neighbor who 1s 
merciful. In lack of a picture of the “‘Good 
Samaritan,’”’ the picture of Saint Christopher 
bearing the Christ Child on his shoulder 
served to illustrate the thought and added 
point to the Bible verse, ‘‘Bear ye one 
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another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 

In using Dr. Eliot’s second sentence, the 
mind is turned to the father who is forgiving, 
who cared both for the elder son and the 
prodigal. The picture of Guercino’s ‘‘Guar- 
dian Angel,” which is the subject of Robert 
Browning’s poem, happened to be at hand to 
show how the heavenly protection comes to 
earth to care for each child of God. The 
chosen memory verse was, “‘ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that revere Him.” 

The third Sunday brought the beautiful 
lesson of the friendship of good women, and 
we are able to show how the world needs to 
believe in women like Martha, who was 
careful, and like Mary, who was worshipful, 
and how mankind is served best by a balance 
of the two kinds of gifts. Doubtless Martha 
was also worshipful and Mary was likewise 
careful, but at that particular moment Mary 
had chosen the part that fitted the Master’s 
need. A _ bas-relief of Mary Hemenway 
with her twin grandchildren in her arms is a 
prize possession of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. Mary Hemenway is one of our saints. 
It was a joy to show that she was both 
careful and worshipful, and through these 
great possessions served her country nobly. 
The poem by James Freeman Clarke written 
for the birthday of Martha Rand May also 
bore a lesson of the ‘‘two sisters.”’ The Bible 
verse will not soon be forgotten: “She 
doeth him good and not evil all the days of 
her life.” So we may go on, teaching that 
we believe in the public servant who was 
humble, the poor widow who was generous, 
and the beloved disciple who was obedient, 
that we believe in the lilies that show forth 
the glory of God, in the little children who 
unconsciously depend upon the friends who 
surround them; that we believe in the 

eatitudes, and especially just now in the 
blessing which fulfils the hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; that we believe in the 
Lord’s Prayer, with its constant emphasis 
upon the need of our daily bread; that we 
believe in the ‘‘Golden Rule,” with its higher 
interpretations of the present day. 

In connection with the concluding sentence 
of Dr. Eliot’s statement, ‘‘We believe that 
all men need to reverence, to worship, and to 
love,’”’ we chose three great chapters for 
reading, on three successive Sundays,—the 
Nineteenth Psalm as the great reverence 
chapter, the fourth chapter of John as the 
supreme worship chapter, and the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians as the perfect 
chapter of love. 

The chosen memory verses, given in the 
order of each separate statement of belief, 
follow :— 

1. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ—Gat,. vi. 

2. Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.— 
PSALM Ciii. 

3. She doeth him good and not evil all the 
days of her life —PROVERBS xxxi. 

4. Before honour goeth humility.—Provy- 
ERBS Xv. 

5. God loveth a cheerful giver—z2 Cor. 
ibe 

6. If ye love me, keep my commandments. 
—JOHN xiv. 

7. Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow.—LUKE xii. 

8. Suffer the little children to come unto 
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me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.—Mark x. > 

9. Blessed are they which hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled —Marr., v. : 

10. Give us this day our daily bread.— 
MAtT?T. vi. 

11. Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.—Mavrv?. vii. 

12. The place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground:—Exonws iii. 

13. The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth.—JOuN iv. 

14. Love never faileth.—1 Cor. xiii. 

This plan may well prove suggestive of 
better things than I have given. The 
reverence lesson might be expanded to cover 
three Sundays, with readings of the stories 
of the “burning bush,” “Jacob’s dream,” 
“the still, small voice,’ ‘‘the call of Isaiah,” 
and the like. Hymns and other poetical 
selections may be grouped about each state- 
ment. At the close of the year it may be 
interesting to see how these fourteen specific 
statements drawn from the Bible may be 
grouped about Dr. Clarke’s comprehensive 
five points of ‘‘Our Faith,” though it is never 
well to stretch the application of the thought 
for the sake of such uniformity. President 
Eliot’s statement in itself is an expression of 
perfect English and of marvellous beauty, 
and may well be treasured in all our minds 
and hearts. 


Literature. 


The Negro’s Feeling About Law. 


An Appra, to ConscrENcE. By Kelly 
Miller. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 60 cents.——Here is a book that comes 
to the nation at an opportune time. Under 
the stress of war, and through the power 
of lofty ideals, the national conscience is 
being quickened as never before. The 
world must be made a safe place to live 
in; the people of the world must enjoy 
more of the fruits of freedom and civiliza- 
tion. These things we have come to realize 
with a burning fervor and devotion. On 
these issues the nation is united as never 
before. But do these issues honestly in- 
clude the black man? ‘This is the question 
that Prof. Kelly Miller very pertinently 
puts to the conscience of the nation in this 
book. 

The question is neither out of harmony 
with the present spirit of the nation nor 
with the commendable response of the black 
man himself to the nation’s call. Prof. 
Miller does not now quibble over the 
thousand and one minor insults and dis- 
criminations practised against Negroes: he 
raises the more urgent question of the na- 
tion’s attitude toward those more brutal 
injustices which in many localities keep 
Negroes in a state of unrest bordering 
almost on abject terror. What hope indeed 
is there for them in such sections, when 
men high in authority, like Gov. Dorsey of 
Georgia, still believe in lynching as a con- 
venient brand of wild justice? 

Every lynching, Prof. Miller points out, 
weakens the moral fibre of the white man. a 
How much more so must it weaken and 
impair the spirit of the plack, man! 


‘ 
a 


— 


. 


an has 
ther, by reason of the many inequalities in 


the enforcement of the law, the Negro, he 
very justly says, “is led to look upon the law 
not as an instrument for preserving justice 
between man and man, but as a device for 
keeping him in subjection and subordina- 
tion to the white race.” From a national 
standpoint is it not the part of wisdom to 
let the Negro’s own life fully symbolize the 
things which mankind holds dear and which 
he is willing to help defend and perpetuate 
at all costs? 

The book makes a clear and dignified 
appeal to the American nation. It would 
reason with men; and it would reason with 
enlightened men because the enlightened 
conscience carries. with it more than the 
mere desire personally to choose the dis- 
cerned true course. It carries with it the 
devotion and power necessary to make the 
right prevail. 

The introduction is by Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. Ww. Jj. 


A Unitarian Civil War Chaplain. 


Fieitp, Camp, Hosprrat AND Prison IN 
THE Crvi, War, 1863-1865. By Charles A. 
Humphreys. Boston: Press of Geo. H. 
Ellis Co. 1918. (Privately printed.)— 
Written by one of our own Unitarian min- 
isters who has a host of friends in and 
about Boston, who came from the old First 
Parish of Dorchester where he was reared 
under the “fostering inspiration” of Rey. 
Nathaniel Hall, this book of personal ex- 
periences in the last two years of the Civil 
War will find many interested readers. It 
also deserves a wide reading for its own 
worth. The glory of the Civil War will 
never fade. Its significance in the onward 
movement of democracy is accentuated 
rather than shadowed by the Great War of 
to-day. Mr. Humphreys’ reminiscences, 
therefore, come to us at an opportune 
time. Graduated from Harvard College 
in the famous Class of ’60, he entered the 
Divinity School and in July, 1863, received 
a chaplain’s commission from Gov. Andrew 
and joined the Second Massachusetts Cav- 
alry, whose colonel was Charles Russell 
Lowell, nephew of the poet. Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ experiences as a chaplain, as he re- 
lates them, possess a decided value for our 
ministers who have entered upon that im- 
portant duty to-day. He sets forth his 
aims as a chaplain in a letter which he 
wrote at that time to Rev. Edward H. 
Hall of Cambridge; he tells of services 
that he held in camp and field and even 
under the trying conditions of prison life, 
of preparing a deserter for execution, of 
caring for the wounded and soothing the 
last moments of the dying. Mr. Hum- 
phreys passed through two important cam- 
paigns and was present at some of the 
most spectacular fighting of the war. His 
regiment took part'in the battles of the 
Wilderness and helped Sheridan clear the 
Shenandoah Valley, campaigns that he de- 
scribes with absorbing interest. He was 
captured in the summer of 1864 and had 
good opportunity for close acquaintance 
ith the awful conditions of Southern 
rison life, more oy at Macon, Ga. 
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turned to his regiment for the campaign in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Mr. Humphreys’ 
descriptions of the great leaders of the 
war with whom he came in close contact, 
more especially the brilliant and dashing 
Sheridan, and his own Colonel, Charles 
Russell Lowell, to whom he pays a tribute 
of affectionate admiration, are of especial 
interest. The book has a generous number 
of illustrations, and an appendix which 
gives excerpts from the Chaplain’s diary 
and letters. . 


By Three European Theologians. 


The theological faculty of the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland, in commemoration 
of the thirtieth year of service of their 
associate Prof. M. Edward Montet, has 
issued, under the title Hiudes Orientales et 
Religieuses, a collection of essays by this 
learned Old Testament and Oriental 
scholar. In an introduction by his col- 
league Prof. G. Fulliquet, testimony is 
borne to his scientific integrity and loyalty 
to the historical method. He belongs to 
the modern school of critics with which 
the names of Renan, Loisy, Westphal, and 
Lucien Gautier are associated. He is re- 
membered in this country as _ presi- 
dent of the Third International Congress 
of Liberal Thinkers and Workers at Ge- 
neva in 1904. He also visited here in 1907, 
in connection with the Fourth Congress in 
Boston. The papers contained in this vol- 
ume deal with various phases of Hebrew 
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worship and history. The author is an 
authority on Islam. 

Another book by a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva which deserves notice is 
Etudes de Philosophie Morale, by Charles 
Werner. Prof. Werner is a thinker of ex- 
ceptional clarity. He treats of morals and 
religion, of the problem of human destiny, 
of the religious genius of J. J. Rousseau, 
of the attitude of M:. Boutroux to reli- 
gion, of Kant and Renouvier, and of the 
religious character of the esthetic senti- 
ment. The writer proceeds from the con- 
viction that philosophy should penetrate be- 
yond the phenomenal world to the real in 
itself, to the absolute; that is to say, to the 
activity of the Spirit, in its infinity and 
freedom. ‘This activity finds its highest 
expression in the human reason, by which 
the inner unity and harmony of things 
is disclosed. Thus only can philosophy do 
justice to religion. Both are forms of the 
higher reason; both have the same content. 
They seek the same truth to express in dif- 
ferent ways but with fundamental accord. 

In his little work Le Vrai et Le Faux 
Pacifisme, Count Goblet D’Alviella, late 
Minister of State and veteran Professor 
of Comparative Religion at the University 
of Brussels, and now one of King Albert’s 
most efficient advisers and supporters, deals 
with the issues at stake in the present war 
for freedom, justice, and humanity, treat- 
ing especially of the illusion of an indeter- 
minate peace, and of international reforms 
necessary to assure the permanent welfare 
of the peoples of the earth. Cc. W. W. 
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Che Dome. 
Twilight Faces. 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


In the crimson glow of twilight, 
Coming homeward down the lane, 
Oft I saw two little faces 
Watching at the window-pane. 


Still I see those happy faces, 
Laughing in their childish glee, 

With the rosy light upon them, 
Watching, waiting there for me. 


But a cloud came on the heavens 
And the skies of rose and gold, 

Left me lone amid the shadows, 
In the twilight gray and cold. 


Now they roam the fields of glory, 
Ever joyous, bright, and free; 

But the love of earth went with them, 
And they watch and wait for me. 


A Story told by the Empress Josephine. 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


If ever there was a woman in the world 
who had everything money could buy 
showered upon her, she was the Empress 
Josephine of France. We know her sad 
story. She held the rank and title of Em- 
press after her retirement, and she still had 
an abundance of everything money could 
buy; but Josephine’s heart was broken, 
and all the bags of gold and jewels in the 
world cannot mend a broken heart. 

One time, during these sad days, some 
young ladies called upon the Empress; 
they and their mothers were her lifelong 
friends, so when the girls expressed a wish 
to see her diamonds, which were kept in 
a secret vault, Josephine sent for a large 
table. When it was in place,—and we are 
assured that it was an unusually large 
table,—Josephine’s waiting-women brought 
in the jewels. There were such quantities 
of them in caskets and cases, they filled 
the table. 

These girls who visited the Empress that 
day kept note-books; and it was in one of 
these note-books that this description of 
the jewels was found, and the little story, 
long after the girls grew old and died, 
sketches from which appeared in print in 
an English magazine in the year 1854. As 
this happened a short time before the Em- 
press died in 1814, it is better to let one of 
the girls tell her own story about the jewels 
they saw that day :— 

“When the caskets and cases were opened,” 
says the note-book, ‘‘we were completely 
dazzled by the splendor, size, radiance, and 
multitude of the gems which formed the 
various ornaments. The most remarkable 
of these, which consisted principally of 
white diamonds, were ornaments in the 
shape of pears, set with perfectly regular 
pearls of extraordinary size and of the finest 
water; the most beautiful precious stones, 
opals, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds were 
entirely surrounded with large diamonds 
which, however, passed as mere setting, 
and would never be taken into account in 
the valuation of these jewels. Altogether 
they formed a collection, in my opinion, 
unparalleled in all Europe; for it was com- 
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posed of the most costly jewels which were 
collected in the cities conquered by the 
French arms. However, it was never neces- 
sary for Napoleon to seize these valuables, for 
the authorities always voluntarily hastened to 
lay them, as a present, at the feet of the 
Empress. All who have seen these masses 
of flowers, bouquets, and wreaths of gems, 
have found in them, so to speak, a realiza- 
tion of fairy tales; and those who have not 
seen this magnificent collection can form 
no conception of its splendor.” 

When the young ladies had handled the 
diamonds to their hearts’ content, they were 
amazed when Josephine told them that she 
had no pleasure in them. She said she 
showed them to the girls to teach them 
that the possession of the richest jewels 
cannot bring happiness. Josephine ad- 
mitted that at first, when the Italians gave 
her diamonds, she was pleased with the 
trinkets, but she soon became so disgusted 
with them that she never wore them unless 
compelled to. 

“Believe me, young ladies,’ said the 
Empress, ‘‘the possession of such splendor 
does not form true happiness and is not to 
be envied. Perhaps you will be surprised 
when I tell you that it once gave me more 
genuine pleasure to receive an old pair of 
shoes as a present than the possession of 
all the diamonds spread out before you 
now causes me.” 

At first the young ladies thought that the 
Empress was joking; but she told them 
that she was not, and repeated, ‘“‘I can 
assure you, young ladies, it is literally true 
that in my whole life a present never gave 
me more sincere pleasure than a gift of a 
pair of old shoes of thick leather, and you 
will believe me when you have heard my 
story. : 

“T had embarked with my daughter Hor- 
tense from Martinique, in the West Indies,” 
Josephine continued, in the old note-book, 
‘fon board a vessel where we were treated 
with such marked attention that I shall 
never forget it. I found myself not very 
well supplied with ready money, and the 
expense of my journey back to France, 
which was necessary on account of the dis- 
turbed state of the place, and my own cir- 
cumstances having consumed almost the 
whole of my means, it was with great diffi- 
culty that I made the purchases which were 
absolutely necessary for the voyage. Hor- 
tense, who was then a lively, pretty child, 
was the favorite of the sailors, and in return 
for their good-will liked nothing better than 
to be with them. In the evening, when I 
had lain down to sleep, she stole up to the 
deck and exerted her little powers to the 
utmost for the entertainment and: diversion 
of all on board. An old boatswain was 
especially fond of her, and devoted to her 
every moment he could spare from his daily 
avocations; his little friend repaid him 
with the most tender attachment. 

“But, in consequence of the constant 
jumping about, my daughter’s shoes were 
soon worn into holes, and Hortense, know- 
ing that I had not another pair for her and 
fearing that I should’ no longer allow her to 
go on deck if I discovered their hopeless 
condition, and how nearly they were worn 
out, improperly kept the little misfortune 
secret, until I saw her one day return to 
the cabin with her foot bleeding, and in- 
quired in alarm if she had hurt herself, 
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““*“No, mother,’ was the answer. ‘But 
your foot is bleeding!’ ‘Oh, it is nothing 
to signify.’ But on proceeding to examine 
sthe wound more closely, I found that her 
shoes were torn quite to tatters, and that 
she had lacerated her foot upon a nail. 

“We had scarcely accomplished half the 
voyage, and therefore it would be a long 
time before I could procure a pair of new 
shoes for the child. I was troubled at the 
thought of the sorrow the poor little creat- 
ure would feel at being obliged to stay 
with me in my wretched, narrow cabin; 
and then I considered that this would be by 
no means beneficial to Hortense’s health, 
because she would miss the necessary physi- 
cal exercise. But just as I was tormenting 
myself with apprehensions and allowing my 
tears to flow freely, our friend the boatswain 
came up, and asked, in his honest, rough 
way, what was the cause of our grief. Hor- 
tense answered, sobbing, that now she could 
no longer come on deck, for her shoes were 
torn and mother could give her no others. 

“* And is that all?’ cried he. ‘Oh, that 
will soon be set to rights. I have an old 
pair in my chest that I will fetch. You, 
madam, will cut-them out, and then I will 
sew them together as well as I can. At 
sea one must make all kinds of shifts and 
not be over-nice. Necessity is the mother 
of invention.’ 

“He did not await our answer, but fetched 
his old shoes, which he brought with the 
greatest pleasure, and presented them to 
Hortense, who received them with no less 
delight. We set zealously to work, and 
toward evening my daughter was able to 
go on deck again. I repeat that I have 
never received a present with more sincere 
gratitude; and I still reproach myself that 
I did not make further inquiries regarding 
the honest seaman, who was only known 
on board by the name of Jacques. It would 
have given me heartfelt pleasure to have 
been of any service to him afterward, pro- 
vided I had the power and opportunity.” 

How little the good Jacques dreamed 
that the little girl he befriended would one 
day be Queen of Holland, and her grateful 
mother, Empress of France! For that mat- 
ter, how little did the young lady who wrote 
all this in her note-book so long ago dream 
that she should thus pass on to future gen- 
erations ‘such a pretty little story of Jo- 
sephine! 
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The Spoon Age. 


PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 


There was one thing that made the 
other little Taylors ashamed of Georgie. 
It was the way he behaved at table. Other- 
wise he was without blame. He played 
and worked with might and main. When 
the big snow came while his father was 
away and almost buried the little brown 
house where the ‘Taylors lived, it was 
Georgie who first dug through the drifts 
so the milkman, the postman, and the 
butcher could get to the house. He spent 
his Saturday afternoons piling the kind- 
ling in long straight rows along the base- 
ment wall, while John and Elsie and little 
Martha were playing games upstairs. If 
his mother wanted an errand done in a 
hurry, she could rely upon Georgie. 


But even hard work and lively play were — 


: 
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no excuse for a little boy’s forgetting him- 
self at mealtime. Grand-aunt Sarah Sat- 
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? terlee sent him a pretty solid silver fork on 
P his birthday, but Georgie paid no atten- 
4 tion to it, and ate his dinner usually with 

d a spoon. It was an odd thing for a child 
5 to do. Mother pleaded, but it did little 


lasting good. 

Just what might have happened if Uncle 
Thomas Satterlee had not come a-visiting 
I dare not say. Uncle Thomas was very 
wise. You could hardly ask him a ques- 
tion that he could not answer. 

At dinner he looked at Georgie with his 
spoon. Over the rims of his spectacles 
curiously he looked as if here were a new 
specimen. All the other little Taylors 
looked at Georgie and at Uncle Thomas 
and wondered what would happen. 

“Young man,’ said Uncle Thomas, “it 
seems to me that you belong to the spoon 
age.” 

“T am eight years old,’ said Georgie, 
turning red and dropping his spoon. 

\ “Oh ho, are you?” said Uncle Thomas. 
“T never should have dreamed it. Perhaps 
you can tell me what year it is, and the 
country, also.” 

“W-why,” stuttered Georgie, wondering 
what this clever uncle meant, “‘this is 
America, and it’s 1918.” 

“Dear, dear, what a mistake,” sighed 
Uncle Thomas. “When I looked at you I 
was sure we were all back in old England 
in the year 1600, when little boys ate with 
spoons and knives, because forks had not 
yet been invented.” 

Georgie picked up his fork and looked at 
it carefully. The other little Taylors did 
likewise. Then John said :— 

‘Do tell us about the spoon age, Uncle 
Thomas. How did people get along with- 
out forks?” 

“Why, just the way Georgie does, I sup- 
pose,” Uncle Thomas answered. “They 
dipped bits of bread in the gravy and meat 
juices. Then they wiped their plates with 
other pieces of bread. Besides, they had 
spoons and knives, though I. should have 
thought they would have been afraid of 
cutting their lips or their tongues. Their 
knives were not silver ones like ours, but 
sharp, steel ones, worn thin by much use. 

“Do you know, the first fork was 
brought to Venice by a princess who came 
from the East on a visit? The Italian 
people liked this new way of eating so 
much that forks were soon used all over 
Italy. 

“Later on, Thomas Coryate brought 
some forks to England, but English peo- 
ple were still living in the spoon age. 
They preferred to eat their meat with their 
fingers. But in 1688 forks, we are told, 

| were widely used. Even then they be- 

‘ longed only to noblemen, who owned per- 

| haps a dozen or more and used them only 

on very great occasions, such as the visit 
of a king. A table fork was a great 
luxury.” 

Uncle Thomas leaned back in his chair 
and smiled at the eager circle of faces. 

' “Were their forks like ours?” asked 

John. 

“No, the first ones had only two tines. 
Getting food from your plate to your 
mouth must have been a rather hard task. 
At last they began to make them with 
three tines. This was quite an improve- 
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ment. Now we have all sorts of forks 
for all sorts of food.” 


Just then Nora brought in a creamy, 
crusty custard-pie for dessert. When 
Georgie received his share he picked up his 


fork and began carefully to use it, as a 
little boy should. 

“T am not going to live in the spoon age 
any longer, Uncle Thomas,” he said. 

“Fine, Nephew George,” he answered. 
“You will please me very much if I hear 
from your mother you have kept your 
word for a year.” 

Uncle Thomas spoke to Georgie’s mother 
alone after dinner, and the children knew 
something was in store for them. ‘They 
waited month after month. It was a year 
to the day when, without any notice, 
Georgie saw in front of the house, tied to 
the hitching-post, all saddled and bridled 
and ready to ride, a pretty little bay pony. 
Fastened to the rippling mane was a note 
which said, “Be sure to give him his hay 
with a fork,” 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


God. 


When I can explain a grass-blade, I shall 
know God.—Minot J. Savage. 


Sunday. 


All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; 
and thy saints shall bless thee—Ps. cxlv. ro. 


Come, let us praise God, for he is ex- 
ceeding great; let us bless God, for he is 
very good. 

He made all things; the sun to rule the 
day, the moon to shine by night. 

The little birds sing praises to God when 
they warble sweetly in the green shade. 

The brooks and rivers praise God when 
they murmur melodiously amongst the 
smooth pebbles. 

I will praise God. I will never forget 
God so long as my life remaineth in me— 
Mrs. Barbauld. 


Monday. 


O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches—Ps. civ. 24. 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. - 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Tuesday. 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men!—Ps. cvii. 8. 


Who knows? God knows: and what He 
ows 
Is well and best. 
The darkness hideth not from Him, but 
glows 
Clear as the morning or the evening rose 
Of east or west. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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Wednesday. 


I bow my knees unto the Father, from 
whom every family in heaven and on earth 
is named.—Eph. iii. 14 (Rev. Version). 


God hides Himself within the love 
Of those whom we love best; 

The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are shrines by Him possessed. 


—William C. Gannett. 


Thursday. 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? 

If I ascend up into the heavens, thou art 
there: 

If I make my bed in the grave, behold, 
thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea: 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. . 
Ps. CXHX KIX. 7-10. 


aa beg take care of you: all through the 
ay 
He is beside you to keep you from ill; 
Waking or resting, at work or at play, 
oe is with you, and watches you 
still. 


He will take care of you: all through the 


night 
He, the Good Shepherd, His flock safely 
keeps; 
Darkness to Him is the same as the light, 
He never slumbers, and ‘He never sleeps. 


He will take care of you all through the 


year, 
Crowning each day with His kindness 
and love; 
oe you blessings, and shielding from 
ear, 


Leading you on to the bright home above. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Friday. 


There is one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all. 
—Eph. iv. 6. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


Saturday. 


The eternal God is thy refuge, and un- 
derneath are the everlasting arms—Deut. 
UHL. 27. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise. 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Shall We Unitarians Merge? 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


This question is answered by many in 
the affirmative. Some say yes who have 
no convictions to compromise, and would 
gladly escape the slight obligation of at- 
tendance and giving, under cover of a 
merger. Some have never considered the 
immensely different religious meanings of 
the various types of theology. They may 
note verbal differences in the church ser- 
vices, but are wont to say the stupid and 
even dangerous thing, “After all, we are 
all aiming at the same thing.” These of 
course have no vital truth to stand for. 
They can easily be persuaded that the cure 
for present churchly weaknesses is in a 
merger of churches. With one class, the 
desire to escape from financial responsi- 
bility counts most; with the other, the soft 
desire to be with the crowd. 

There are more honorable motives, how- 
ever. Here is a place too small to main- 
tain its accrued churchly liabilities. It has 
perhaps half a dozen different churches 
who on occasions of union meetings will 
sing,— 

“We are not divided, 
All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity,” 


In practice each of them has the hope that 
the body which it represents will in time 
win a kind of Prussian paramountcy. In 
doctrine they differ very little if at all 
about what would seem to be the great 
things, but they are very seriously sundered 
by beliefs concerning matters either of little 
account or absolutely unsusceptible of set- 
tlement, and the charity is not of a kind to 
hinder their preying upon each other’s 
preserves with ruthless enthusiasm. 

In such places, the townspeople should 
call a meeting of the town as a committee 
of the whole, and the mind of the town 
should be spoken something like this: 
“Dear fellow-citizens: Whereas we have 
the following churches, to wit, a Baptist, a 
Methodist, a Congregational, an Episcopal, a 
Roman Catholic, an Advent, a Universalist, 
a Unitarian, a Christian Science, with symp- 
toms of other sectarian divisions not yet 
fully developed; and whereas it is impos- 
sible to support them all even though all of 
us eat church suppers with a fairly catholic 
impartiality and frequency, and every gro- 
cer and clothier (and other dependents up- 
on public good-will) contributes to all in- 
discriminately; and whereas every matter 
of public good is made difficult to handle by 
reason of the number of rival organizations 
whose sensibilities and capacities must be 
considered; and whereas our families tend 
to be divided and our neighborhoods weak- 
ened by such divisions,—Be it resolved, 
that we the people of Oldsboro put our- 
selves on record as follows :— 

“That the churches select committees to 
confer as to the principles which are really 
important enough to warrant separate or- 
ganizations; that, if possible, the total num- 
ber of churches be reduced to three—the 
first to represent the liturgical and episco- 
pal polity; the second the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Protestant orthodoxy, -and the 
third consisting of those for whom religion 


‘of doctrine always. 
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is immediate and who find its sanctions in 
the newest truths as well as in the ancient 
order and revelation. Furthermore, we the 


townspeople of Oldsboro solemnly covenant, 


that we will endeavor to end the present 
sectarian divisions by refusing all attend- 
ance and support for any church until such 
action is taken, and this we do not as a 
threat but as a confession that we have 
sinned long enough in encouraging such 
church divisions.” 

Something like that might be done in a 
thousand Oldsboros in our country, to the 
praise and glory of God and the comfort 
and upbuilding of human lives. In larger 
places there is not the same situation, or at 
least to the same degree, though it is evi- 
dent enough that Protestantism is failing to 
appeal to the majority of the population. 

The truth is, the whole land needs a new 
sense of religion as distinguished from 
mere sectarian efflorescence. Not even 
the war is yet making it more religious. 


There are deep reasons for the weakening | 


of the religious life of the people, and no 
church mergers of themselves will revive 
it. They will simply add one weakness to 
another and may indeed be a confession of 
consciousnesses of an inevitable death 
which the merger may only postpone. 

The truth is, for a generation the cause 
of religion has suffered from _ several 
things. One is sheer cowardice on the 
part of the churches in the presence of the 
truth. A love of phrases and symbols even 
though they be emptied of meaning has 
made much of modern church conduct 
despicably unreal and repelling. Another 
and worse is the failure of our civilization 
to value man—man as such. ‘The churches 
simply drifted, and at their worst were ut- 
terly oblivious to the valuation put upon 
man by even such so-called heathens as 
Confucius and Socrates. They never saw 
more than a glimpse, and that they were 
afraid of, of the measure of a man as set 
forth by their titular head, Jesus Christ. 

Religion meant and yet means the dedi- 
cation of too expensive buildings, and the 
hiring of men to perpetuate errors and 
guesses sanctioned by age and majorities. 

And now the cure is a federation of such 
mistakes ! 

Will man as such, aside from the things 
he wears, uses, and inhabits, be rightly 
valued? Will a royal nature be appreci- 
ated, though simply environed? We had a 
rather promising tendency once, which 
among other good things coincided with 
the life among us of most of the New Eng- 
land poets and thinkers. The soul got an 
airing for a while, and it sang. Since then 
it "has fared in fine clothes and in fat liy- 
ing, but has for the most part lived dam- 
nably. 

America needs not only a revival of re- 
ligion based upon a holier valuation of man, 
but one based upon a more real and righte- 
ous God. Our civilization has tried a num- 
ber of gods. ‘There was the tyrant who 
justified success however won, so long” as 


he received his proper quota of incense- 


and anthems. There was also the lean and 
jealous god whose law was not of the 
essence of beautiful order, but simply his 
will or whim, and who keenly listened for 
the proper ascription of attributes and 
praises on Sunday and for sound phrases 
We have believed in 
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a god made in our image, and beg i 
has not been lovely. 

When society finds the real measure of 
manhood and lives up to it, and when the 
churches find the real God and worship 
him, then there will not be much talk of 
mergers—but before you know it the mer- 
ger will have come. 


Lord Rhondda: A Character Sketch. 


JAS. W. ROCH. 


Britain and the Allied cause in general 


have lost a strong and loyal servant in the_ 


person of Lord Rhondda, the British Food 
Controller. David Alfred Thomas was a 
man of that type in which Carlyle would 
have found a new class of heroes, “The 
‘Hero as a Man of Business.” Strong, self- 
reliant, energetic, long-sighted, with a pas- 
sion for order and efficiency and a burning 
impatience against shiftlessness and waste- 
fulness, he could, without a conscience, have 
made an ideal German superman. With a 
broad public spirit and a deep sense of the 
responsibilities of wealth and talent he be- 
came a tower of strength in the cause of 
liberty. His father, Samuel Thomas, had 
early recognized the value of Welsh coal 
for maritime purposes and had built up 
an extensive business. ‘This the son en- 
larged until he became the largest indi- 
vidual coal-owner in the world besides be- 
ing associated with shipping, railway, and 
other undertakings. With alf his many 
interests he found time to serve his coun- 


‘try in Parliament, bringing to his national 


duties the same energy and ability which he 
displayed in his business enterprises. He 
also was an enthusiastic farmer and a pat- 
ron of the arts, a series of splendid statues 
of Welsh worthies being his gift to Cardiff 
City Hall. 

When the storm of war broke over 
Europe, David Thomas placed his services 
at the disposal of his country. Perhaps the 
call of war was needed to hinder the 
hardening process which too often sets in 
with the handling of autocratic power and 
great wealth. I do not know. At any rate, 


‘the great Welsh business man responded 


nobly. The potential importance of the 
United States and Canada as producers of 
munitions was realized by Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues, but the output 
was confused and chaotic. To harmonize, 
control, and direct it during its initial 
stages required a clear and powerful brain, 
a strong and steady hand. ‘These were sup- 
plied by David Thomas. Five months’ ab- 
sence on this side of the Atlantic meant the 
relinquishing of many business interests 
that required his personal oversight for 
their assured success. ‘The sacrifice was 
made. Mr. Thomas performed his task 


over here not only without fee or reward, 


but almost certainly at considerable finan- 
cial loss. But the great thing was that his 
task was successfully accomplished. After 
the fall of the first Coalition Government, 
at the urgent request of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Rhondda—as Mr. Thomas. now 
become—took office as president. Oe, the — 
Local Government Board. This 1 
tated his ceslgnares aoe all 


Siecdeninait ct the oversight of his 
‘at businesses. 
Lord Rhondda only held this position for 
- about eight months, but his tenure of office 
was very fruitful. His flaming hatred of 
waste was especially roused by the record 
of preventable death and disease. ~The 
creation of a Ministry of Health, and 
measures dealing with housing, child wel- 
fare, and other similar matters were due 
to his direct inspiration. His next Her- 
culean labor was that of Food Controller. 
It would be too much to claim that this 
tremendous work was accomplished without 
mistakes. But much was done which would 
have been impossible but for the keen fore- 
sight and organizing ability of the British 
Food Controller. Of late, Lord Rhondda’s 
work has been carried on under a severe 
physical handicap. His breakdown is at- 
tributed to overwork. His constitution also 
had been sapped by rheumatic fever con- 
-——s' tracted some years ago through his jump- 
ing into cold water to rescue a child from 
drowning. It was a noble ending for the 
great capitalist and minister. 
_ In the performance of his duty Lord 
p Rhondda had no mercy on profiteers. In 
the early days of the war he appealed to 
the Government to limit the profits of the 
coal-owners. He said, “The man who seeks 
to profit by the necessities of his country at 


§ this hour of peril, and when thousands are 
a making the supreme sacrifice in the cause 
» of liberty, is nothing short of a black- 


mailer and must be treated as_ such.” 
People are wondering what we shall do 
with our millionaires in the coming days 
of reconstruction. Perhaps the later career 
of Lord Rhondda offers a clue to the prob- 
lem. When the forcefulness which built 
: up great businesses is devoted to the ser- 
, vice of the public, it will afford our super- 

-men a splendid field of effort, and will hold 

rich promise for the future of the world. 


~ Social Service Institute Plans Changed. 


The Social Service Institute, which has 
been carried on for three years under the 
joint auspices of the Meadville Theological 
School and the Department of Community 
—- Service of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation, will not be held as usual this year. 

Preparations were made for an Institute 

session this summer at the University of 

Chicago instead of at Meadville, as for- 

merly. Circumstances, however, have made 

it seem wise to withdraw the programme 
printed in the June Bulletin of the Mead- 
ville School. The conditions which have 
led to this change of plan are the increased 
expense of travel and of living, the rich 
programme of general lectures offered by 
the University of Chicago and arranged to 
meet the needs of the present war situa- 
tion along lines of the proposed programme 
of the Institute, and the entrance into ac- 
tive government service of many ministers 
~ and laymen of the liberal churches and the 
large increase in local work for the Red 
ss and. other forms of home service. 
will be, however, four ae 


scussed :— ; 
. for ee and sailo 
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a 
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tives of teenie Service Department of 
the Red Cross. 

2. Care of social standards of soldiers 
and protection of young girls, to be pre- 
sented by those in official charge of this 
work. 

3. Re-education and occupational therapy, 
with speakers already secured for the pro- 
posed Institute. 

4. Industrial reorganization including the 
replacement of men by women and of 
white by colored laborers, with speakers 
from the War Department connected with 
the Division of Labor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

By the kind co-operation of the director of 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, local speakers have been engaged 
for these important subjects. 

In addition to these meetings, any friends 
interested in war-relief work who can 
spend ten days at Chicago, August 19 to 
29, will be given an opportunity to do prac- 
tical work under the direction of the vari- 
ous departments of the Council of National 
Defense. Applications must be made on 
or before August 12. 

A later announcement will be given of 
the speakers, the opportunities for practical 
work, the lectures on social work in war- 
time, education and vocational placement 
of returned soldiers, and the principles of 
internationalism. Information will be given 
by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 5704 Mary- 
land Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Foreign News and Notes. 


C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The scarcity of Protestant pastors in 
Europe because of the draft upon that vo- 
cation by the war causes a widespread agi- 
tation of the question of women in the 
ministry. Rev. Maude Royden has proved 
a brilliant success as assistant pastor with 
Dr. J. Fort Newton at the City Temple in 
London, having charge usually of the Sun- 
day evening service. In France, Switzer- 
land, and Holland as well as in England 
the enlargement of woman’s work in the 
parish and pulpit is much discussed. 


The Octagon Chapel at Norwich, England, 
over which Dr. Martineau was once settled 
as minister, is to have a lady minister, Rev. 
Margaret Crook, B.A., of Oxford. Her 
great-grandfather, Rev. George Harris, and 
her father, Rey. L. G. Harris Crook, were 
well-known Unitarian ministers. It has 
always been Miss Crook’s ambition to enter 
the ministry, and she comes to it after a 
preparation of more than nine years. In 
1913 she took the London B.A. in philoso- 
phy with first-class honors. A few months 
later she entered Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, for the three-year theological course 
and passed her examinations in the first 
class each year. A brother of Miss Crook 
is associate pastor of a Congregational 
church in Boston, Mass. 


; Montefiore, the eminent 
gave this year’s Essex Lec- 
British Unitarians in Lon- 


| writer 
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don. His topic was “The Place of Juda- 
ism among the Religions of the World.” 


The Modern Churchman says that Prof. 
Percy Gardner, the distinguished. English 
scholar, and president of the Liberal Church- 
men’s Union, holds that the Church of Eng- 
land should reorganize itself by federation 
with the Free (Noncomformist) Churches, 
the development of the activities of its laity, 
especially in parish affairs, a greater elas- 
ticity in the Sunday services, and lastly, 
greater freedom of opinion and interpreta- 
tion. The rights of minorities in the 
Church should be treated with greater con- 
sideration, and opposition effectively made 
to the so-called “Catholic” party, which 
agitates for the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church in order to suppress, un- 
der the pretext of church unity, all liberty 
of thought and teaching. 


A friend in Denmark writes: “ Having 
had Germany for our nearest neighbor, and 
having suffered for it through more than a 
thousand years, I felt at the outbreak of 
the war, the hour of liberation is coming! 
I feel it still, but, oh, the cost of it! And. 
what will follow upon it? How much that 
is dear and precious to the living generation 
will have to be thrown into the furnace 
before there will be gold enough for the 
shaping of a new world. But I think we all 
agree that the price must be paid now. We 
have our precious young life on the fron- 
tier, but we live well and peacefully. Food 
and fuel and many things are scarcer than 
they were, but one accommodates himself 
to that, and you never hear any complaints, 
but always the same: Thank God that the 


Germans are not yet here!” 


The suspension bridge across the Suez 
Canal is completed, and trains run directly 
through from Cairo to Jerusalem, a notable 
improvement in travel, economic inter- 
course, and military strategy. Soon it is 
hoped to connect the railroad line further 
to Damascus and Bagdad. 


It is interesting to learn, from statistics 
collected by the Swiss Semaine Religieuse, 
that some eighteen hundred thousand 
Slavs are Protestants, and that before the 
present war they supported no fewer than 
sixty-seven Protestant periodicals. Of the 
total Protestant population above men- 
tioned a hundred thousand are Wends, 
over five hundred thousand are Poles, and 
two hundred thousand are Czechs. 


At the Rammohun Roy Memorial Li- 
brary Hall in Calcutta a life-size portrait 
of the second leading founder of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, or Association of Hindu 
Theists, the late Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore, father of the eminent poet and 
Rabindranath Tagore, was un- 
veiled before a representative Hindu audi- 
ence. Sir K. G. Gupta made the address. 


The number of students at the Protestant 
Divinity School of the University of Ge- 
neva is twelve. In the preparatory depart- 
ment are eleven others. A new course is 
to be instituted, permitting a two-years’ 
preparation for persons of both sexes who_ 
are unable to take the full course of four 
years. 
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Pacific Coast Letter. 
BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Rudyard Kipling was in error when he 
said, “ For East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet,” because 
they do meet here on the Pacific Coast. 
When we speak of the “East” we may 
mean the Atlantic Coast or Japan and 
China. Furthermore, I meet frequently 
people who announce that they have come 
from the “East” and on inquiry I find 
that they mean Kansas or Wisconsin. 
Leaving the matter of orientation, I go on 
to say that most of these people out here 
are surfeited and spoiled by Dame Na- 
ture’s prodigal generosity. Climate does so 
much for them that they expect her to do 
everything, and they complain if the heat 
or cold is not within a hair’s breadth of 
their wishes. 

But the domestic problem chastens them. 
Housekeeping is even more serious here 
than on the Atlantic Coast, and hospitality 
is rarefied and attenuated. I know a col- 
lege professor who has a Japanese cook, 
generally skilful, but insistent upon making 
certain corn muffins which defy mastica- 
tion. My professorial friend does not dare 
risk offending his houseworker, however, 
so he carries away several of those flinty 
culinary products in his pocket each morn- 
ing and throws them along the road on his 
way to his lecture-room. 


coe 


There is a singular mixture of ethical 
breadth and narrowness in this land of the 
gold-mines which puzzles a New Englander, 
Let me illustrate: The baccalaureate ser- 
mon at the Leland Stanford University 
this year was delivered by a Roman Catho- 
lic preacher, and was of high quality. 
Looking over a list of marriages in yester- 
day’s paper I noted that one-third of them 
were conducted by justices of the peace. 
Last week I was asked by telephone to 
officiate at two marriages. When I met 
these requests by some inquiries about pre- 
vious marriages, one interlocutor replied 
that there had been such, and a divorce in 
each of them, and that a certain orthodox 
minister had refused to marry the hopeful 
contracting parties any more, but that I 
doubtless would do so, “because Unitarians 
are liberal.” “Yes,” I responded, “but 
not loose, I hope. And if you refuse to 
answer all the questions I care to ask 
about past delinquencies, you must go to 
some other minister or to a justice of the 
peace,”—which they did. And the justice 
of the peace was a woman, a judge of the 
police court, a member of my congregation, 
an excellent, able woman, and quite within 
her circle of rights and duties in thus giv- 
ing them bare legal sanction, since they 
had complied with the rather easy legal 
requirements of the State in regard to their 
license. 

The several military camps of the State 
are reported by a recent federal board of 
inquiry to be in good condition. Officers 
are ceaselessly transferred hither and 
thither, and regiments go and regiments 
come. ‘These changes are somewhat per- 
plexing to my fellow camp-pastors and 
local ministers, who are mainly engaged in 
corralling members of the particular de- 
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nomination which they represent. But it 
affects not at all my own work among sick 
men at the big base hospital, where I deal 
with them simply man to man, “as in the 
sight of God.” I had an earnest conversa- 
tion a few days ago with two sick boys 
about fatalism. One of them started the 
talk very promptly upon my accosting them 
and telling them that I was a Unitarian 
chaplain and camp-pastor. ‘The lads were 
much concerned about the knotty old prob- 
lem and were ready for the best I could 
give them. My strongest impression was 
made when I quoted from a letter of 
Tennyson, who wrote to a friend: “ We 
are free in a slight degree, enough to meet 
all our wishes and needs. We are like a 
bird in a cage, who cannot get out, but can 
hop from one perch to another.” 


See 


Such serious touching work it is talking 
with some fifty lads a week, trying to lead 
them to the higher planes of religious faith 
and moral principle! One lad yesterday 
had suffered the loss of both feet by the 
premature explosion of a bomb, from no 
fault of his own. Two others. had been 
terribly mutilated by the bursting of a 
howitzer. I saw them soon after “ first 
aid” was rendered, and comforted and 
“mothered” them, they giving no sign of 
consciousness, though I believed they were 
conscious but half-stunned. A few days 
later they had much improved; and one of 
them, when I told him I had been with 
him, thanked me most earnestly, and said 
he had been entirely conscious. 

Quite different from these are the men 
in the venereal wards, mainly new men, just 
come in from quite remote “redlight dis- 
tricts.’ They show a different morale, 
shame or defiance in the foreground of 
their manner. To these sinners I talk more 
and more plainly as I learn my ground, not 
condemning them utterly, but following at 
least in spirit the example of the Master, 
and, after some expression of sympathy, 
bringing home to them sternly the physical, 
moral, and spiritual laws which cannot be 
broken without exacting their wages of 
death. 

Ses 


I preach once a month to two or three hun- 
dred convalescents in the hospital chapel; 
and I never had “greater freedom,” as 
dear Charles G. Ames used to put it, than 
when I addressed that dressing-gowned 
and slippered congregation on Mothers’ 
Day. ‘They had all had good mothers. 
Many of them tried to tell me how good 
their mothers had been. And I told them 
that the good God, our blessed “ Heavenly 
Father and Mother,” as Theodore Parker 
expressed it, had spoken to them through 
their mothers, and if they would think of 
their mothers whenever tempted they would 
really be obeying God. 

I have been reading an excellent book, 
by our minister Charles Humphreys, on 
hospital and field life in the late Civil War. 
His comments on hospital wards had new 
meaning for me after these seven months’ 
service in Camp Fremont’s base hospital. 
The human touch of this hospital work is 
wonderful, both in the lighter vein and on 
the higher levels. ‘The other day I accosted 
some boys who were playing cards. “So 
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you are not playing for money,” I re- 
marked, with a smile. “Now those other 
fellows over on that bed are playing for 
money; and they are all getting rich out of 
it,;of course. You know how that is, in a 
game like that,—everybody comes out 
richer than he went in.” 

One of the lads caught my banter in- 
stantly, and smilingly replied, “ We aren’t 
getting rich; we’re just getting well.” An- 
other lad was writing a letter, and I ven- 
tured, with a friendly look and relying on 
my gray hairs, “Is that to the mother, or 
is it to the best girl?” His reply was im- 
mediate, and with a beautiful smile, “It’s 
to my best girl,—and I married her.” 

I expect to remain here in Palo Alto, 
close by the camp, all summer. Our church 
closes for August and September, thus ad- 
justing itself to the sessions of Leland Stan- 
ford University. But the soldier boys need 
me and I enjoy ministering to them. ‘The 
brethren of our Unitarian church up and 
down the Coast are taking their several 
outings. Rev. Harold Speight of Berkeley 
is relinquishing his parish work and Red 
Cross work for a few weeks and is camp- 
ing with his family among the redwoods 
of Mendocino County. He has worked 
himself almost sick this year, but the open- 
air life of California will make him “ fit” 
again. Rev. Andrew Fish of Eugene, Ore., 
is supplying the Berkeley pulpit through 
July. 

See 


Rey. Arthur Heeb, for six years pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Stockton, 
preached his final sermon a few Sundays 
ago, and he and his wife are entering upon 
preparation work which will fit them for 
reconstruction work “Somewhere in 
France, sometime in tha future.” Mr. 
Heeb has done good work in Stockton, 
especially in welfare service and on the 
Playground Commission. Rev. Mr. Dut- 
ton’s church in San Francisco closes for 
July, but its earnest Red Cross work will 
continue through the summer. Mr. Dutton 
has been closely occupied of late, in addi- 
tion to his regular church duties, working 
in conjunction with the State Board of De- 
fense. He has visited San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Modesto, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Ripon, Sanger, and many other places. He 
tells me: “The opportunity to put over 
the gospel of Americanism is really im- 
mense. I have had audiences as high as 
four thousand.” I wish I could have heard 
him. Give a fiery soul like Dutton an 
audience of that number and a theme like 
patriotism and he would electrify his 
hearers. 


Shoals Meetings at New Castle. 


New Castie, N.H., July 15. 


The second half of the meetings of the 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association 
rounded out a week’s programme better 
than any the Association has enjoyed for 
some time. By way of a testimonial of its 
approval, the executive board has asked 
Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., who was chair- 
man of this year’s programme committee, 
to take charge of it again in 1919. 

The final service Sunday evening par- 
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took of the peace and serenity of the sur- 
roundings, and was a fitting close for the 
week. The sermon on “Nature’s Ministry 
to the Spiritual Nature of Man” was de- 
livered by Rev. Harry Foster Burns of 
Dorchester. Four approaches to Nature 
were discussed. ‘The first was the utili- 
tarian. The one striking difference between 
the Orient and the Occident, according to 
the poet Tagore, is in their attitude toward 
Nature. The Western civilization is in- 
clined toward the practical and utilitarian 
view, while the Oriental’s response to Na- 
ture is esthetic and spiritual. The second 
approach is scientific, with hammer, tele- 
scope, or microscope. The third is esthetic, 
the way of the poet and painter. The 
fourth approach, the religious, is the deep- 
est interpretation. The great leaders of 


religion have received constant inspiration. 


from Nature. ‘There is continuous proof 
of this in the Psalms, where David sees the 
light as the garment of God, the winds his 
messengers, and the clouds his chariots. 
Isaiah, though a prophet of the court, 
manifests his love and appreciation of Na- 
ture in all his writings. Jesus was a child 
of Natute. The lilies, birds, and fields of 
waving grain, to him symbolized the re- 
ligious truth. Nature is a preacher who 
never wearies her audience; her inspiration 
is ever fresh and new. She is a great 
healer. The wounds of the tree are a 
prophecy of the healing of the deep wounds 
of the nation to-day, through Nature’s sure 
processes. She is beneficent, self-giving. 
She lavishes upon us the rain, the sunshine, 
the shade of the forest. Out of obedience 
to the God who is back of all Nature, comes 
harmony, and the music of the spheres, 
suggesting that when the spirit of obedience 
comes confusion and strife will end and 
human society—obedient to love, which is 
its organic law—will make 


“One music as before, but vaster.” 


Note was made of Bastille Day at both 
morning and evening service Sunday. Mr. 
Burns felt that the subject was not unre- 
lated to the thought of his sermon inas- 
much as Rousseau’s appeal was ever to 
Nature while from her his inspiration came, 
and Rousseau was one of the forerunners 
of the French Revolution. Rev. Charles 
F. Potter, who preached in the morning, 
spoke briefly of France’s Independence Day 
and was followed by a spirited rendering of 
the “Marseillaise” by Mrs. James H. Slade 
of Quincy. The subject of Mr. Potter’s 
sermon was “Scapegoats and Democrats.” 
He related the story of the ancient Hebrew 
custom of annually laying the sins of the 
people upon the back of a goat which was 
then driven out into the desert, giving rise 
to the familiar term “scapegoat.” Mr. Pot- 
ter named a few of the scapegoats of his- 
tory, such as Adam, Satan, Jesus, environ- 
ment, heredity, and now the Kaiser, who 
is being made the scapegoat of all the 
world’s sins. Democracy is built upon indi- 
vidual responsibility, its safety is in the 
equal sharing of all burdens, and its theol- 
ogy does not permit scapegoats. As loyal 
sons of democracy to-day, each must carry 
his own share of responsibility. Ideally, 
man shares personally in administering 
every department of life from his home to 
the world at large, but, practically, he must 
delegate much to his representatives. De- 
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mocracy must supervise its delegates, which 
it has failed to do in the past. These dele- 
gates have been turned into scapegoats, 
which is a suicidal attitude for a democ- 
racy. It has meant waste, folly, intrigue, 
and rottenness, in every department. If 
democracy is to come into its full power, 
the slogan for all must be the words of the 
text: “For each man shall carry his own 
burden.” 

Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn, in an ad- 
dress on “Unseen Foundations to Uni- 
tarianism,” flayed those who attempt to 
camouflage themselves through life as Uni- 
tarians when they contribute nothing to 
the life of the Church. He believes that 
the type should be disposed of, as the 
church would thereby become more effec- 
tive, although the numbers on paper would 
be lessened. ‘To refuse to such men birth, 
marriage, and burial rites would be a 
moral discipline calculated to bring them 
to their senses. Mr. Savage’s address was 
a paraphrase of Hutcheon’s “Unseen 
Foundations to Democracy,’ and pointed 
out the great similarity which exists be- 
tween democracy in spiritual and political 
affairs. Life is a hazardous enterprise, 
and those are fortunate who have put 
foundations under their feet in preparation 
for the crash which inevitably comes to all. 
A man must have a good body, an “under- 
standing heart,” and a spiritual nature. 
Hopeful faith in human nature contributes 
to the idea of democracy in religion. Uni- 
tarianism needs strength and patience, and 
also that respect for leadership the lack of 
which always means disintegration and col- 
lapse. Mr. Savage made a plea for the 
raising of more Unitarian ministers out of 
the ranks of that denomination. He be- 
lieves that there would be more if the 
great opportunities of such leadership were 
realized. The satisfaction of the sense of 
justice, without which democracy in re- 
ligion must fail, was the last unseen founda- 
tion to be discussed. In this connection 
Mr. Savage appealed for wider understand- 
ing of the need of the pension system, and 
the payment of adequate salaries to minis- 
ters to meet changed living conditions. He 
believes that the world needs democracy in 
religion, and is beginning to want it. It is 
for Unitarianism to supply this need, but 
first she must broaden her own vision. 

Appreciation of the Irish strain in litera- 
ture was shown by the warm reception ac- 
corded Mr. Denis A. McCarthy, the Irish, 
poet. Mr. McCarthy devoted the first part 
of the evening to the war work of the 
Knights of Columbus, for which organiza- 
tion he is executive secretary at its Wash- 
ington office, and then turned to the verse 
which has delighted so many readers. He 
read poems typical of his various moods 
and periods of life, beginning with the 
popular favorite “Ah, Sweet Is Tipperary.” 
Mr. McCarthy read poems of remembrance, 
inspired by yearning for the land and scenes 
of his childhood, graceful lyrics, poems of 
patriotism, and verses introducing the fairy 
folk, who play so large a part in the life of 
real Irish folk. Mr. McCarthy described 
his method of work and said that he did 
not have the hard struggle for recognition 
which is the lot of most poets. His first 
verses, “Where Mother Sleeps,” were ac- 
cepted and published by the Omaha news- 
paper to which he sent them. 
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A lively evening indeed was the outcome 
of the innocent address on “Music in 
Camps” which appeared on the printed pro- 
gramme. Mr. H. Wellington Smith, song 
leader for the First Naval Division, operat- 
ing in ports and on board ships between 
Eastport, Me. and Cape Cod, was the 
speaker. He spoke in detail of his work 
in inspiring the boys to sing, and in out- 


.fitting the small ships with musical instru- 


ments such as graphophones, banjos, gui- 
tars, ukuleles, and flutes. The commanders 
of ships agree that music is the best influ- 
ence making for better morale among sail- 
ors which has been found. Men feel more 
like one body and work together better if 
they sing together occasionally. Mr. 
Smith’s entire audience, from the staidest 
of old Shoalers down to the youngest and 
latest converts, joined in singing lustily 
the songs which Mr. Smith has found most 
helpful in achieving his purpose. “Over 
There,” “Joan of Arc,” “Good-bye Broad- 
way, Hello France,” are samples of the 
programme carried out. The audience con- 
tributed $75 for the purchase of grapho- 
phones. 

A charming musical evening was pro- 
vided by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gideon in a 
programme of folk-songs. These were rep- 
resentative songs in Italian, Russian, Yid- 
dish, French, Scotch, Irish, English, and 
American, closing with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Mrs. Gideon’s voice is well 
adapted to such songs and Mr. Gideon is a 
sympathetic accompanist. When occasion 
required, the audience sang the refrains 
which are so often a part of the folk-song. 
The fact that Mrs. Gideon is a niece of the 
late Rey. William H. Ramsay made her the 
more interesting to a Unitarian audience. 

Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
the Register, gave a blackboard talk on 
“The Soul of Efficiency” Friday morning, 
and his address was followed by the an- 
nual meeting of the Shoals Association. 
A resolutions committee consisting of Mr. 
Bowers of Lowell, Miss Lowell of Boston, 
and Mrs. Pfaffman of Quincy, presented 
resolutions of appreciation to the hotel 
management, the programme committee, to 
Mrs. Slade for her music, and to all speak- 
ers and musicians who contributed to the 
success of the meetings. The resolutions 
were adopted. A suggestion which found 
favor was that a committee should be ap- 
pointed in every parish to represent the 
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Shoals conference. Officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell, honorary president; 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Wellesley Farms, 
president; Rev. William I. Lawrance, Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, Wollaston, 
and Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, vice- 
presidents; Miss Minnie Packard, Quincy, 
secretary; Mr. Alden V. Keene, Water- 
town, treasurer; and directors to serve 
three years, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury, 
and Miss Florence Hyde, Manchester, N.H. 
President Wetherell brought up the matter 
of the upkeep of Star Island and the boat 
during the war, and a fund was started at 
once for this purpose. It amounted to 
$400. All Shoalers will have an opportunity 
to subscribe to this fund made necessary 
by the exigencies of war. Love for Star 
Island may be relied upon to supply all her 
needs during this enforced exile from her 
enchanting shores. Je EDs 


Boston University and Christian 


Leadership. 


One of New England’s important educa- 
tional events is the affiliation of the New 
England Deaconess Training School and 
Morgan Memorial with the educational work 
of Boston University, thus constituting a 
great school of applied Christianity to be 
known as the Department of Missions, So- 
cial Service and Church Work of Boston 
University. 

The illustrated catalogue of this new de- 
partment has just come from the press. 
It shows’ first, the remarkable laboratory 
facilities provided. Every theory course 
has its corresponding practice course. Sec- 
ond, the sensible combination of culture 
courses with vocational courses. ‘Third, 
the dignified academic rating given to the 
deaconess and other lay training courses. 
Why should not this work lead to the usual 
academic degrees when well done? Fourth, 
the wide range of vocations included in the 
scope of the Department. Fifth, the mod- 
erate expense, the scholarships, and the 
student-aid privileges. Sixth, the character 
of the faculty and the insight into the 
needs of the times. 

Boston University is rendering the Church 
a service in thus gathering up the practical 
and vocational ideals for which the Dea- 
coness Training School and Morgan Me- 
morial have always stood, and giving them 
the academic tone which has been charac- 
teristic of the University; and all this has 
been done without sacrificing the Uni- 
versity’s ideals, or losing the spiritual fer- 
vor of the practical and vocational courses. 
The development of this new department 
will be watched with great interest, for it 
promises to be a solution of the problem 
of religious leadership for the future. 


Dr. James Drummond. 


Our English Unitarian cotemporary, the 
Christian Life, of London, for June 22, 
which was delivered last Saturday, con- 
tained a tribute to Dr. James Drummond, 
the distinguished Unitarian clergyman, who 
died June 13. Memorial services were 
held Sunday, June 23, in the chapel of 
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Manchester College; preacher, Dr. Mellone; 
and in Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead; 
preacher, Rev. Dr. Carpenter. The funeral 
was held on Tuesday, June 18, at Oxford, 
in Manchester College Chapel, the service 
being in charge of Rev. Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Principal of the College. The address was 
delivered by Rev. Dr. J. F. Odgers, formerly 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History in the 
College. The funeral was attended by 
many prominent representatives of the Uni- 
tarian Church and of several institutions 
of learning. 
The Editor’s tribute follows :— 


Our DEPARTED TEACHER. 


To know him was to love him. Of no 
man has this ever been said or written 
with more sincerity and truth than of Dr. 
James Drummond. Here we would add 
our considered tribute of gratitude, affec- 
tion, and reverence for the memory of one 
to whose sweet personality, lofty character, 
true leadership, and scholarly writings we 
owe more than we can hope to express. 
Known and admired among thinkers of 
ail shades of theology as one of the most 
painstaking, learned, and impartial Bibli- 
cal scholars of our time; universally re- 
vered as a teacher, guide, and philosopher, 
by the adherents-of the liberal faith, Dr. 
Drummond was recognized as a leading 
divine and venerated as a Christian scholar 
among all sections of the community. 
Upon his retirement in 1906 from the 
more strenuous duties of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, the hope was expressed that 
Dr. Drummond might be spared for many 
years to advance—not only by his schol- 
arly writings but by his personal life—that 
catholic and spiritual religion of which, 
during his long and distinguished term of 
office as professor and principal, “he had 
served with so constant a fidelity.’ Hap- 
pily this hope has been greatly fulfilled. 

With truth it might be affirmed of our 
departed teacher that he had attained what 
the Apostle declares to be the end of the 
commandment—“Charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned.” With something of the 
guileless simplicity of a child, he united 
a manly strength of purpose in maintain- 
ing what he felt convinced to be true, and 
in enunciating views on Biblical interpre- 
tation which he held to be accurate and 
historical. Few of our readers are left 
who remember him in the years of his best 
vigor, and the present generation knew him 
always as most gentle in manner; yet, even 
in his later years, there were occasions 
when he warmed up into a fine glow of 
indignant feeling against injustice and 
“wrong. “Beneath that meek exterior,” as 
the writer of the memoir in our last issue 
says, “there burnt fires of moral passion and 
spiritual fervor which on occasion would 
burst out with moving and startling elo- 
quence.” What we all know is, that he 
showed in a remarkable manner how the 
surest freedom of thought on matters theo- 
logical and doctrinal may consist with the 
profoundest reverence, the most devout 
sentiment, and the holiest trust. His re- 
ligion was indeed “that of the heart, in 
the spirit and not in the letter,” giving 
strength and depth to his character and 
coloring every word he uttered and every 
line he penned. 

“Christian liberty,’ he wrote in a spe- 
cial contribution to this journal some years 
ago, “is not an empty and feeble condition 
of possible advance, but is the expres- 
sion of a vital faith, which commands us 
with an immediate authority supreme over 
every other. In the soul of the man to 
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whom such liberty has come freedom and 
earnestness, far from being antagonistic, as 
they so often seem to be, belong to one 
another, and are twin offspring of the 
same faith, The more profound is our 
faith, the larger is our charity, and the 
more comprehensive our sympathy, and 
the more truly do we respect the right and 
duty of every man to live his own life in 
God; and, at the same time, the more ar- 
dent is our zeal for righteousness, and our 
desire to make every man in fact, as al- 
ready in idea, a temple of the Holy Spirit. 
If our liberty thus glow with a Pentecostal 
flame, and express the closeness of our 
communion with God and the depth of our 
reverence for man as his child, we may 
yet bear a larger part in heralding the 
kingdom of God.” 

Here in closing we may not unfittingly 
recall a remarkable testimony to the cath- 
olicity of his writings borne by no less 
conservative a divine than Dr. Horton. 
Speaking at a. meeting in Rosslyn-hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, six years ago, Dr. 
Horton mentioned that on the publication 
of Dr. Drummond’s “Via, Veritas, Vita,” 
in 1895, a copy of that work was sent to 
him to review, and the reading of it served 
to “open his eyes,’ and helped him “to 
overcome the prejudice against Unitarian- 
ism in which he had been reared from 
a child.” Others, we know, have borne 
sunilar witness to the influence, upon their 
religious and theological outlook, of this 
book—by no means the least notable of 
Dr. Drummond’s numerous and valuable 
contributions to the higher order of re- 
ligious literature and Christian ethics. 


A Prompt Volunteer Chaplain. 


On the morning of July 22 I read that 
two members of the crew of the tug Perth 
Amboy, and barges, had been wounded by 
shells from a German submarine, off the 
shores of Cape Cod, and had been taken to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital for 
treatment. 

On the same day it was my privilege to 
visit these two sufferers, injured by the 
first shots fired in the present war off the 
New England coast. John Vitz, whose in- 
juries were comparatively slight, desired a 
copy of the morning papers that he might 
read the story of Sunday’s happenings, in 
which he had played so prominent a part. 
Your Volunteer Chaplain was glad to hand 
him the desired papers, as well as a copy of 
Robert Collyer’s “Letter to a Sick Sol- 
dier,” and other publications of the Uni- 
tarian War Work Council. 

Recently I received a letter from an 
anxious mother. Her boy had been suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, and had returned 
to one of the forts in Boston Harbor, where 
he had been stationed for several months. 
The mother feared pneumonia, and won- 
dered if I could telephone to the hospital, 
at the fort, or call upon the boy when I 
made my next trip down the harbor. It 
was a Satisfaction to be able to take the 
next boat, visit the soldier, obtain a promise’ 
that he would see a physician, and send a 
letter which relieved the mother’s anxieties. 

On the first Sunday of my vacation I had 
a chance to relieve Chaplain Stone, and 
preach to a goodly number of sailors of the 
receiving ship. Not long ago I had the 
opportunity of preaching in a crowded 
Young Men’s Christian Association hut at 
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past, members of the girls’ choir of Chan- 


ning Church, Dorchester, Mass., accom- 


panied me, and we have similar invitations 
for the future. In the last nine months I 
have preached to many more men than 
during the previous seventeen years of my 
ministry. Each week I visit the hospitals 
of the forts, the Pier, and Naval Training 
School, call on our Unitarian men, and be- 
come acquainted with the rank and file of 
our sailors and soldiers. Again, I appeal 
to the people of our household of faith 
to send me the names of all Unitarians sta- 
tioned at Forts Strong, Standish, Warren, 
Andrew, Revere, Banks, Heath, and at the 
Commonwealth Pier, and the Training 
School at Bumkin Island. 
SAMUEL C. BEANE, 
29 Mayfield St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Chroughout the Church. 


_ Announcements. 


On July 28, Rev. William L. Sullivan of 
All Souls Church, New York, will preach 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea, at 10.45 A.M. 


Rev. Harry Foster Burns, formerly of 
the Congregational ministry, is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending December 
29, 1918. Morgan Brooks, Fred V. Hawley, 
Ernest C. Smith, Committee for Western 
States. 

Harry Foster Burns was born in Miami 
County, Kansas, in December, 1875. He is 
married and has no children. He received 
his A.B. degree from William Jewell Col- 
lege at Liberty, Mo., in 1899; studied at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., in 1891- 
92; received the B.D. degree from the 
Divinity School of University of Chicago 
in 1905, and has completed a large part of 
his work for the Ph.D. degree in the same 
institution. He was ordained in the Con- 
gregational church at Superior, Wis., in 
1911, though he had previously served as 
pastor of the Christian Church at Peoria, 
Tll., from 1905 to 1908. He was pastor of 
Congregational churches at Superior, Wis., 
1910-13, and at Oshkosh, Wis., 1913-17. 
For eight months he served as special lec- 
turer at army camps in this country, under 
Y. M. C. A. auspices. He was installed as 
pastor of the First Parish Church at Dor- 
chester, Mass., May 27, 1918. 


The Children’s Mission 
- to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 4 
Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in Gill weltare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 


within forty miles of Boston who can open their |* 


homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. nes 
‘The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
‘Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
_ Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. ; 
‘Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
“L. Pi , Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
* * . 
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Parish News Letters. 


Called to Ottawa. 

Dunkirk, N.Y. — Adams Memorial 
Church, Rey. H. J. Adlard: At the closing 
service, June 30, Mr. Adlard announced his 
resignation after a ministry of a little over 
five years. He has accepted a call to the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Can., and 
will begin his ministry in that city on Sep- 
tember 8. He will preach his farewell 
sermon September 1. During his sojourn, 
in addition to securing new and valued 
members, establishing and building up the 
regular services, Mr. Adlard for three 
years has preached at Fredonia, where he 
has built up a regular service and a loyal 
congregation. of sixty or seventy. Mr. 
Adlard has been active in the city and com- 
munity on religious, intellectual, and social 
While he has been barred from all 
ministerial associations, yet a more kindly 
spirit on the part of orthodoxy has been 
developed. At a recent dedication of a 
new Methodist church, Mr. Adlard was 
publicly invited from the rostrum to sit 
with other visiting pastors. The Dunkirk 
church has now twenty-one men in the ser- 
vice, the following names appearing on the 
Honor Roll of the church: W. T. Best, 
ie AY*Cookeeeee. Davison, I> Danforth, 
D. Deland, A. D. Hequembourg, H. C. 
Hequembourg, H. C. Hequembourg, Jr., 
T. M. Hequembourg, L. Heyl, H. Hunt, 
R..M. Jewell, G. Longhouse, H. C. Reed, 
E. R. Rice, C. Richmond, W. Richmond, 
L. O. Stearns, Hi! Stegman, W. Van der 
Meulen, W. H. Vosburg. 

Mrs. Lambert is Called. 

Humsorpt, TA—Unity Church: Mrs. 
Cora Van Velsor Lambert of Chicago has 
been invited to become the minister. Mrs. 
Lambert has accepted and will begin her 
pastorate September 1. She is now attend- 
ing the Meadville Theological summer 
course in Chicago. Mrs. Lambert has not 
yet been ordained but expects to be, in 
Humboldt, in October. She has been a 
worker in the liberal church all her life, 
for a number of years in connection with 
the parish at Woodlawn, South Chicago, 
formerly liberal Congregational, now Uni- 
versalist. The growth of its liberal atti- 
tude has been largely due to the influence 
and missionary spirit of Mrs. Lambert, who 
has also greatly aided in building up its 
auxiliary work. Its “Shakespeare Club” 
is well known in that community. Mrs. 
Lambert has also achieved success as a 
public speaker. She was engaged in the 
campaign for Equal Suffrage in Iowa and 
has also contributed much to reformatory 
politics in Chicago. Humboldt was her 
former home and Unity Church her first 
love. Her many friends here will welcome 
her return. 

For This Much Thanks. 
Rocurster, N.H—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Oluf Tandberg: The best piece of 
news to be reported from our Rochester 
church is this, that it has managed to keep 
alive and in some measure active during 
these years of general distraction and grow- 
ing demands upon people’s time and re- 
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sources. This is due to the loyalty of the 
Women’s Alliance. The regular bi-monthly 
meetings of the ladies have generally been 
well attended, and have proved to be a 
generator of courage and inspiration. At 
the annual Alliance meeting, Miss Ida Wil- 
kinson was elected president, and Mrs. 
Albert Mason was re-elected secretary. 
Nearly all the members of The Alliance 
have also done a great deal of Red Cross 
work, in joint effort with the ladies of 
other churches, and home knitting for the 
benefit of soldiers and sailors has been a 
daily occupation. They have also con- 
tributed a sum of money to the Red Cross. 


Will Work in a Y. M. C. A. Camp. 


Troy, N.Y.—AIl Souls Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles J. -Dutton: The church 
closed for the summer on July 14, being 


|open for two weeks longer than in years 


past. The year has been a good one in 
many ways, with the attendance much larger 
than it has been in years. Attendance 
in the Sunday-school has been the best in 
years. ‘Thirteen new members were re- 
ceived into the church, and two died during 
the year, one being the president of the 
board of trustees, LeRoy Rickerson, for 
forty years a member of the church. Thir- 
teen stars are on the service-flag. Besides 
his church work, Mr. Dutton is religious 
editor of an Albany paper, and his Sunday 
column of comment on world religious af- 
fairs has given thousands an idea of liberal 
faith. The Red Cross of the church will 
keep on its work during the summer. Rev. 
Mr. Dutton will pass the summer in one of 
the camps, acting as a social. secretary for 
the Y. M. C. A. He is the first Unitarian 
clergyman in the State to receive an ap- 
pointment in the Y. M. C. A. The church 
will open in September, and the minister 
will return from the camps in October. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number of guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 14 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. Arruur H. FurseEr, 
North Conway, N.H. 


Estab. 1840 


Phone 665 Beach 
LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 


Estimates given, Correspondents everywhere. 
Auto hearse if desired. 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, Sunday, 
July 28, Rev. William Safford Jones of Newport, R.I., will 
preach. Church service at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Rev. S. B. Snow will 
preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
mornings at 10.30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 6, 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10,30 A.M. Church reopens September 29. 


FIRST PARISH IN CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square. 
Service at9.30A.M. Rev. Walter F. Greenman will preach. 
During the summer months the Sunday morning service 
will begin at 9.30. 
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Pleasantries. 


Sentry: “Who goes there?” Recruit: 
“Me. But I ain’t goin’; I’m comin’. ”— 


Baltimore American. 


Willie: “What’s a substitute, father?” 
Crabshaw: “Anything that costs more than 
the real article.”’—Life. 


“He has a wonderful education.” “Yes, 
he uses very large words to express very 
small ideas.’—Washington Star. 


“T never saw a woman so full of energy.” 
“Nor I. Why, merely correcting her mis- 
takes keeps two men busy.”—Life. 


“The Germans may repent some day,” 
said Uncle Ezra, “but ef they don’t hurry 
up, that fatted calf’ll be gittin’ leaner and 
leaner.” 


Traffic Officer: “Come on! What’s the 
matter with you?” ‘Truck-driver: “I’m 
well, thanks, but me engine’s dead !”—Buf- 
julio Express. 


“And what reward was Joseph given for 
saving the Egyptians from starvation?” 
“Please, Miss, he was made food con- 
troller.”—Judge. 


“Why did you leave your last place?” 
“TI didn’t leave it. It left me.” “That's 
strange.” “Not at all. Munition factory.” 
indianapolis Star. 


“You held your position bravely,” said 
the colonel to the kiltie. “I had to. The 
mud here is so thick you can’t retreat.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Friend: ““You had.a very fashionable au- 
dience, didn’t you?” Pianist: “Yes; at one 
time there was not a single person in the 
100m who was not talking.”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Says the Christian Life: “An Italian bar- 
ber, asked if he was going home to fight 
for his country, replied that he wasn’t; 
that he had paired with an Austrian in the 
next street.” 


Rev. Amadeo M. Riggio, an eloquent 
Methodist evangelist in New York, has 
passed the melting test for preaching. He 
reports: “At our first meeting this year 
a young man with an ice-cream brick in his 
pocket stopped to listen. When he came to 
shake hands with me afterward, the for- 
gotten ice-cream was dripping from his 
pocket and over his shoes.” 


A Western man tells of a weather-beaten 
woman, somewhat over six feet in height, 
with shoulders proportionately broad, who 
appeared at a house in his town and asked 
ior light housework, explaining that she 
was convalescing from typhoid fever. 
“Where did you come from, and where 
have you been?” she was asked. “I’ve been 
out on a ranch in Wyoming,” she ex- 
plained, “diggin’ post-holes while I was 
gittin’ my strength back.”—Harper’s Mag- 
asine. 


A sergeant was trying to drill a lot of 
raw recruits, and after working hard for 
three hours he thought they seemed to be 
getting into some sort of shape, so decided 
to test them. “Right turn!” he cried. 
Then, before they had ceased to move, 
came another order, “Left turn!” One 
man left the ranks and started off toward 
the barracks-room. “Here, you!” yelled the 
angry sergeant. “Where are you going?” 
“T’ve had enough,” replied the recruit in a 
disgusted tone. “You don’t know your own 
mind for two minutes runnin’ !”-——Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY ‘NEEDS For ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 


individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 


(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 


St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
*“‘THE CAROL,”’ “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 


ions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
et Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. ‘ 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school] 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. ) 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 5 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the ‘Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| Sold direct. 


TELEPHONE, BEACH 628 


(24) [Jury 25 1918 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7;2 Park St. Boston 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. | 


neSTERRENSC ASH BARREL 
aay) a, 


SLL TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. . 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. odern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SourHwort, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
A HOME SCHOOL 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 


"| and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 


the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 


Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. — 


Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


we 


